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EXTRACT. 


ON BULL-BAITING AND COCK- 
FIGHTING. 


“ THE origin of the infamous 
practice of baiting bulls, which had 
afterwards the fanction of an ignorant 
and barbarous legiflature, is faid to 
have been as follows: by the cuftom 
of the manor of Tutbury, in Stafford- 
fhive, a bull was given by the prior to 
the minitrels. Atter undergoing the 
torture of having his horns cut, his 
ears and tail cropped to the very 
ftumps, and his noftrils filled with 
peppers his body was befmeared with 
oap, and he was turned out in that 
pitiable flate, in order to be hunted. 
This was called bull-running; and if 
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the bull was taken, or held long 
enough to pull off fome of his hair, he 
was then tied to the ftake, and baited. 
In this unfeeling manner, was the 
moft innocuous and ufeful of the ani- 
mal creation treated by favage man; 
by priefts and legiflators, in too many 
periods, notwithitanding their high 
pretenfions, equally unenlightened in 
effentials, with the loweft of mankind! 
The voluntary combats of animals 
form a cafe widely different. Nature 
herlelf has fown the feeds of conten- 
tion in the conftitutions of men and 
beafts ; and to witnefs the equal com- 
bats of either, is at leaft an act of 
legitimate curiofity, if it be no proof 
of the fofter feelings of the foul. 
Cock-fighting is faid to be very ancient, 
and of Greek, or even Indian origin ; 
and there are, it feems, at this day, in 
India, game-cocks of a large fize, 
which equal in defperate valour thofe 
of our own country. The following 
anecdote of an Englifh game-cock, fo 
well pourtrays the nature of that bold 
and martial fpecies of animal, that I 
think it worthy of being recorded. In 
the juftly celebrated and decifive naval 
engagement of Lord Howe’s fleet with 
that of France, on the firft of June 
1794; a game-cock on board one of 
our hips, chanced to have hi’ houfe 
beat to pieces by a fhot, or fome fall- 
ing rigging, which accident fet him at 
liberty; the feathered hero now 
perched on the ftump of the main-matt, 
which had been carried away, con- 
tinued crowing and clapping his wings 
during the remainder of the engage- 
ment, enjoying, to all appearance, the 
thundering horrors of the feene.” Phi- 
lofophy of Sports, p. 10. 





OF THE ARABIAN HORSES. 


« THE following is the beft account 
of the Arabian horfes which I have 
been able to obtain, either from read- 
ing or inquiry. They have in that 
country three diftinét breeds, or ra- 
ther two varieties from the original 
genus; from analogy of qualification, 
the three claffes may be properly 
enough compared with our racers, 
hunters, and common-bred horfes. 
The diftinclive appellations of the 
Arab horfes are, Kehilani or Cocklani, 
Kehidifchi or Guidefki, and Atticki. 
The firft, or Cocklani, are the original 
genus, bred in the middle or moun- 
tainous country; where iti faid a 
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few are yet to be found in the wild or 
natural ftate. ‘Ihe Arabs pretend to 
have pedigrees of this illu(trious race, 
upwards of two thoufand years old; 
but whether their private records ac- 
cord with truth exactly or not, is of 
little moment, fince the antiquity and 
character of the mountain Arabian 
horfe has the fulleft fanétion of both 
ancient hiftory and modern experience. 
The Atticki, or inferior breed, may pro- 
bably have been the original produce of 
the low country, and :he middle variety 
may have refulted from a mixture of 
mountain and Jow country ftock. The 
Arabians are feldom willing to part 
with their beft mares at any price ; and 
the value of a true bred one, whether 
horfe or mare, is faid to amount to 
feveral hundred pounds in the coun- 
try. 

‘©The Arabian horfes are fed with 
dates, milk, and corn; it is not to be 
fuppofed, that in fuch a country they 
have the ample allowance of corn 
ufual in this; neverthelefs it is confi- 
dently afferted, that the fuperior breed 
of them will travel cighty or a hundrd 
miles in a day, for feveral fucceflive 
days, over the fand and ftones of that 
jultry climate. Sir John Chardin fays, 
that the Arabian method of trying a 
maiden horfe, is to ride him ninety 
miles without ftopping, and at the end 
of that moderate flage to plunge him 
up to the chefl in water; if he would 
immediately eat his corn, that proof 
ot the vigour of his appetite alfo 
proved the-genuinenefs of his blood. 
But Sir John underftood precious 
ftones better than horifes, oe might, 
like other travellers, eafily liften to 
any wonderful ftory concerning them. 
Dr. Blumenbach, who has within 
thefe tew years written acclebrated 
treatife on the native varieties of the 
human fpecics, fays, ‘that all ani- 
* mals deftitute of the dark pigment of 
‘the eye, ure a mere altered breed.’ 
How far that obfervation is entitled to 
dependence, I have never had the op- 
portunity to confider or examine; bit 
the purchafe of a particular breed of 
animals would furely be leaft liable to 
deception in the origina! country where 
they were bred. The external cha- 
racteriftic of original genus, is unifor- 
mity, or univerfal fymmetry ; and the 
true-bred Arab is diftinguifhed by his 
filken hair and foft flexible fkin, deer- 
like hoofs and patterns, finall muzzle, 
full eye, {mall well-turned head, join- 
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ed to the neck with a curve, capacious 
thoulders, extenfive angle of the hock, 
length and extent of thigh, large 
finews, and flat bones. I have often 
obferved that convulfive {natching up, 
and turning out the feet, in the gai¢ 
otf horfes faid to be Arabians, and 
have ever looked upon it as the indica. 
tion of a fpurious breed; the bett 
Arabs, which I have feen, having 
been good goers, many of them true 
daify-cutters. ‘The pawing method 
of going cannot always be the confe- 
quence of menage, fince I have re- 
marked it to defcend from a reputed 
Arabian, through feveral generations. 

“To aflilt the reader in forming 
ddequate ideas of the phenomenon 
of blood in horfes, I will arrange be- 
fore him certain data, which reft upon 
the ground of conftant and invariable 
experience ; namely, fine and delicate 
horfes, the natives of warm climes, 
excel in {wiftnefs; the moft perfect of 
thete were originally found in Arabia, 
but they are improvable in their de- 
fcendants by a more fruitful country , 
the Arabians tried in England, have 
never proved themfelves, in any re- 
Jpect, equal upon the courfe to the 
Englifh racers, the defcendants of 
their blood. Although the general 
characteriftic of thorough blood is 
{peed, yet the true telt is not {peed, but 
continuance ; fince many comnion or 
half-bred horfes have been known to 
poifefs racing fpeed, but no inftance 
has ever occurred of its continuance in 
thofe beyond perhaps half a mile; the 
powers of continuance increafe in pro- 
portion to the quantity of blood; thus 
three-part bred horfes will perfevere 
longer than half-bred, and thofe 
got by bred horfes out of three-part 
bred mares, will fometimes equal the 
real racers. Although among(t horfes 
equally well bred, fuperior external 
Conformation will generally prevail in 
the race, yet racing can in no fort be 
{aid abfolutely to depend on good 
fhape; it depends entirely on blood: 
for example, take the worft fhaped 
true-bred horfe you can find, and the 
bett thaped common horfe; let the 
latter have a fine coat, loofe thrapple, 
high and declined fhoulder, length, 
{pced, in fine, all the admired points 
of the racer (and fuch common horfes 
are occalionally to be found); let them 
run four miles, and the bred horfe, 
although out-footed at firft, fhali al- 
Ways win the race. ‘This principle is 
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fo univerfal, that perhaps it would be 
altogether impracticable to find a 
thorough-bred horfe in England, fuf- 
ficiently bad to be beat four miles by 
the fpeedieft and beit common-bred 
hack. All bred horfes cannot race, 
many of the highett blood having 
neither the gift ot fpeed nor continu- 
ance; many are defective in the mate- 
rial points of conformation, as it hap. 
pens in common horfes. 

*€ T have heard many people pretend 
they were unable to comprehend the 
ufual difcrimination between fpeed 
and ftoutnefs in hozfes; afferting that 
as every race muft finally be won by 
fpeed, the winner muft needs be the 
fpeedieft horfe. But I can fee no 
difficulty in conceiving, that from the 
peculiar ftructure and form of the 
parts or quality of the fibres, the 
{peed of one horfe may be momentary 
and uncertain, but ready; that of 
another, durable, but gradual. What 
more can be defired in the cafe than 
pofitive proof, that the beaten horfe 
could run a certain fhort diitance, in 
lefs time than the winner could per- 
form the fame, at any early period of 
the race? Itis thus impartial Nature 
acts in the diftribution of her gifts and 
qualifications amongft her children. 
The horfe to which has been imparted 
extraordinary promptnefs and facility 
of exertion, is feldom endowed with 
proportional powers of continuance ; 
and to borrow analogy from human 
nature, where we find a rapid concep- 
tion, a profufion of images, and a 
dazzling eloquence, we are feldom to 
expect a profound and folid judg- 
ment: fuch men are deftined rather 
to delight than inftruct. When there 
exifts an union of very high degrees 
of thefe feemingly oppofite qualities, 
the poffeffor, whether horfe or man, 
is truly a phenomenon. Thus it ap- 

ars, that hot, eager, and {peedy 
iorfes, are fitteft for a fhort race, and 
that fuch are ufually beaten by horfes 
with lefs fpeed, but ftouter, at the 
diftance of four miles, or, as it is 
called, over the courfe; unlefs the 
difference of fpeed be too coniiderable, 
which in the language of the turf, 
fpeaking of ftout horfes, is ftyled, 
« going too faft for them.’ Baret, with 
the aflifttance of Euclid, has drawn out 
an elaborate and curious arithmetical 
{cheme, which proves, no doybt very 
clearly to thofe who underitand t / 2 
which number I do not profe's ' 
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that the flow horfe, when he wins, is 
really the fpeedieft: in other words, 
his aggregate, or totalfum of fpeed, 
isthe greateft.” P. 182. 
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OF PREPOSITIONS. 

“¢ THE ancient Greek grammarians 
admitted only eighteen (ix monofylla- 
bles and twelve diffyllables). The an- 
cient Latin granvaarians, above fifty. 
Though the moderns, Sanétius, Sciop- 
pius, Perizonius, Voflius, and others, 
have endeavoured to leffen the num- 
bers without fixing it. Our country- 
man, Wilkins, thinks that thirty-fix 
are fufficient. Girard fays, that the 
French language has done the bufinefs 
effectually with thirty-two: and that 
he could not, with the utmoft attention, 
difcover any more. But the authors 
of the Encyclopedia, though they alfo, 
as well as Girard, admit only jimple 
enmnnge have found in the fame 
anguage forty-eight. And Buffer 
gives a lit of feventy-five; and de- 
Clares, that there is a great number 


befides, which he has not mentioned. 
The greater part of authors have not 
ventured even to talk of any particular 
number: and of thofe who have (ex- 
cept in the Greek), no two authors 
have agreed in the fame language. 
Nor has any one author attributed the 
fame number to any two different lan- 
guages. Now this difcordance has 4 
no means proceeded from any carelefl- 
nefs or want of diligence in gram- 
matifts or lexicographers; but the 
truth is, that the fault lies with the 
philofophers: for though they have 
pretended to teach others, they have 
none of them known themfelves what 
the nature of a prepofition is. And 
how is it poflible that grammarians 
fhould agree, what words ought, or 
ought not to be referred to a_-clafs, 
which was not itfelf afcertained? Yet 
had any of the definitions or accounts 
yet given of the prepofition, and of Jan- 
guage, been juft, two confequences 
would immediately have followed ; viz. 
that all men would have certainty 
known the precife number of prepo- 
fitions; and (unlefs things, or the 
operations of the human mind, were 
different in different ages and cli- 
mates) their number in all languages 
muft have been always the fame. 
Ot different languages the leaft corrupt 
will have the feweft prepofitions: 
and in the fame language, the bett 
etymologitts will acknowledge the few- 
eft.”” P. 296. 


OF THE WORD INSTEAD. 


«FROM the Anglo-Saxon, in place. 
In the Latinit is Viceand Leco, inthe 
Italian In luogo. Inthe Spanith En lugar. 
Andin French an Liex. In the Dutch, 
it iseither In flede, or In plaats. 1n 
the German On flatt. In the Danith 
Ifeden. And in the Swedifh (as we 
ufe eitherHome sTEAD or Home STALL), 
it is Ifaellet. The fubftantive strap 
is by no means obfolete, as S. Johnfon 
calls it; nothing being more common 
and familtar than—‘ You fhall go in their 
‘ fead.’ It is likewife not very un- 
common in compolition ; as Homeflead, 
Bedflead, Roadflead*, Steadfaf, ficady, 


_ “ « We commonly meet with the word Readfcad in voyages, and I fuppofe it 
is ftill a common term with all fea-faring men. ¢ In confequence of having 
€ received information on Wednefday night, at eight o’clock, that three large 
€ thips of war anda lugger had anchored in a {mall Roadflead upon the coatt, 


* in the neighbourhood of this towa.’ 
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&c. One eafy corruption ef this word 
Aed, in compolition, has much puzzled 
all our etymologifts. Becanus thinks, 
that Stepmother is, quafi Ssiffmother, 
from Stef, durus ; and fo called becaufe 
the iscommonly dura, feva, immitis, ri- 
gida. Voflius, on the contrary, thinks 
fhe is fo called, quali fulciens mater, as 
a fliff and firong fupport of the family. 
Junius, obferving that there is not 
only Stepchild, Stepfon, Stepdaughier, 
brother, fifter, &c. to all of whom this 
imputation of feverity cannot furely 
beiong (neither can they be {aid fulcire 
domum cum nova hereditate), {ays Step- 
mother is fo called, quafi orphanorum 
mater. §. Johnfon, net contented with 
any of the foregoing reafoning, deter- 
mined alfo to try his hand at an ety» 
mology ; but inftead of it produced a 
pun. Stepmotber, according to hin, is 
‘a woman who has jlepped into the 
* place of the true mother.’ But in 
the Danith collateral language, the 
compounds remain uncorrupted ; and 
there they are, with aclear and un- 
forced meaning, applicable to all--Sted- 
fader, Stedmoder, Stedbroder, Stedsofter, 
Stedbarn, Stedfon, Steddctter, i. e. Vice, 
loco, in the place of, INsTEAD of a 
father, a mother, a brother, &c.” 
P. 437. 


DERIVATION OF SPICK, SPAN. 

“S, JOHNSON fays of Sprck and 
Span, that * he fhould not have 
*{ufpected to find this word au- 
‘thorized by a polite writer.’ Span 
new, he fays, ‘is ufed by Chaucer, 
‘and is fuppofed to come from /pan- 
* nan, to ttretch, Sax, expandere, Lat. 
‘whence /pan. Span new is therefore 
‘originally ufed of cloth, new ex- 
* panded or dretfed at the clothier’s: 
‘and fpick and fpan new, is newly 
‘extended on the fpikes or tenters. 
‘It is, however, a Jew word.’ In 
Jspick and /pan, however, there is nothing 
ftretched upon fpikes and tenters 
but the etymologiit’s ignorance. In 
Dutch they fay Spick fpélder-nieurv. 
And /pyker means a warchoufe or 
magazine. Spil or Spel means a {pin- 
dle, fchiet-/poe/, the weaver’s thuttle ; 
and fpselder the fhuttle-thrower. In 
Dutch, therefore, Spik /példer-nieurv 
means new from the warehoufe and 
theloom. In German they fay—Span- 
new and Funckel-new. Spange means 
any thing fhining; as Funckel means to 
glitter or fparkle. In Danith Func. 
helaye, In Swedith Spitt fpangande ny. 
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In Englith we fay Spick and {pan-new, 
Fire-new, Brand-new, The two laft 
Brand and fire {peak for themfelves. 
Spick and Span-new means fbining new 
Srom the warebouje.” P. 526. 





XVIL. Abbé Spallanzani’s Travels in 
the Two Sicilies. (Continued from 
p- 11.) 





ANALYSI3. 
VHAP. XI. Stromboli.—The com- 
ponent Subftances of Stromboli 
are Scori~, Lavas, Tufas, Pumices, 
and fpecular lron—Produce no true 
Vitrifications—The Subftances thrown 
out ‘of Stromboli more aéted on 
by the Mire than thofe eje¢ted by other 
Volcanos—Falfe Opinion of fome, 
that volcani¢ Glaffes derive their Ori- 
gin from {melted Lavas-—Beauty 
and Variety of fpecular Iron cryftal- 
lized—Hardnefs and Fragility of this 
Tron—Its Matrix, decompofed Lava 
—Rarenefs of it in volcanic Coun- 
tries—-The Ifland of Stromboli 
formed by Rocks of Porphyry, melted 
by fubterranean Conflagrations, and 
thrown up by the Sea—The Epoch 
of its firft Conflagrations anterior to 
all Hiftorv. 

Chap. XIT. Stromboli continued — 
Bafiluzzo, in Part, formed of granit- 
ous Lavas—Its Sterility—Panaria— 
Its Fertility. 

Chap. XIII. Vilcano.—Different 
Parts of this Ifland diftinétly vifible 
trom the Summit of the Monte della 
Guardia, in Lipari—Vulcanello, a 
fmall Ifland, opce feparated from 
Vulcano~A fubterranean Noife heard 
there, with a Shaking of the Earth 
when ftruck with the Foot—Defcent 
into the Crater—lIts Interior deferib- 
ed— Wind which blows atthe Bottom 
generated by fulphurated hydrogen- 
ous Gas—-Extreme Heat of the 
Bottom—Gulf immediately under it, 
in which a ftrong Fire burns—Prif- 
matic or bafaltiform Lavas, which 
derive their Origin from Fire, difco- 
vered within it—Erroncous Opinion 
of M. Sage, that the Decompofition 
of the Lavas, and other volcani¢ Pro- 
dustions, is to be afcribed to the 
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mutiatic Acid—-Proof that they 
are the Effect of fulphureous acid 
Vapours. 

1p. XIV. Vulcano continued. — 
Eruption in 1786—No Iffuing of 
Lava from the Crater within the Me- 

of the Natives of Lipari now 
living—Sterility of this Ifland next 
Lipari—-Porphyritic Lavas in this 
Part of the Ifland, but greatly decom- 
pofed—The Fumes of Vulcano ob- 
terved by the Liparefeas Signs of good 
or bad Weather—Thefe Prognoftics 
very ancient. 

Chap. XV. Lipari, Part Firft—Im- 
menfe Rocks of Lava and Glafs, on 
which the Caftle of Lipari is founded 
—Common Fire aéts on volcanic 
Glaffes differently from the fubterra- 
nean Fires—Porphyritic Lava of a 
beautiful red found in its Vicinity— 
The enormous Breaches made by the 
Sea favourable to the Difcovery of 
volcanic Produéts——-The Campo 
Bianco, fo called from the white Pu- 
mices of which it is an entire Moun- 
tain——The Monte della Caftagna 
compofed of Vitrifications and KEn- 
amels—This Mountain and the Cam- 
po Bianco, with their Environs, form 
a vitrified Mais eight Miles in Circuit 
~—Feltfpars and Petrofilex common- 
ly the Bafe of thefe Vitrificaticns— 
Uncertainty of the-Rule which efti- 
mates the Dates of Lavas from their 
being more or lefs converted into 
vegetable Earth—Two large Rocks 
in the narrow Channel which divides 
Lipari from Vuleano—This Channel 
muit have been narrower than 
at prefent—-Conjecture that in 
ancient Times they formed but one 
liland. 


VOL. IIT. 

Chap. XVI. Lipari, Part Second. 
—Extremely irregular Appearance of 
bis Ifland—No characterized Crater 
difcoverable in it—Enamel of the 
Liparefe Garnets, which has for its 
Bafe the Horn-ftone—Large Pieces 
of red Porphyry, which do not feem 
to have fuifered Fufion—Sulphates 
of Lime, varioufly coloured, ad- 
hering to the decompofed Lavas— 
Springs of hot Water which fupply 





the Baths of Lipari—Proofs that als 
moft two thirds of Lipari are com- 
pofed of Vitrifications—Few Notices 
by ancient Authors relative to the 
Fires of Lipari—The City known ‘to 
exift before the Trojan War. 

Chap. XVII. Felicuda.—Qualities 
of the Lavas forming its interior Part 
—Glaffes, Pumices, Tufas, and Puz- 
zolanas fcattered over the Ifland— 
Puzzolanas and Pumices employed in 
building. 

Chap. XVIII, Alicuda.—Several 
Rocks formed of detached Globes of 
Lava—Shoerls in all thefe Lavas— 
Felicuda and Alicuda no longer ma- 
nifeft any Signs of actual Fire—The 
Silence of the Ancients relative to 
their fiery Eruptions. 

Chap. XTX, Gravel and volcanic 
Sand in the Channel between Pana- 
riaand Lipari—Volcanic Glafs found 
in Iceland—Scarcely any in Germany 
or Hungary—Inquiries relative to the 
Origin of Bafaltes. 

Chap. XX. Excurfion to the Eu- 
ganean Mountains—-Volcanic Pro- 
ductions of thefe Mountains com- 
pared with thofe of Padua, &c.— 
The Euganean Mountains once were 
Iflands, | 

Chap. XXT. Experimental Ingui- 
ries relative to the Nature of the 
Gafes of Volcanos, and the Caufes 
of their Eruptions. 

Chap. XXU. Difcovery that vari- 
ous volcanic Produéts contain muri- 
atic Acid—Inquiry how this Acid has 
been produced, and mixed with 
them. 


VOL. IV. 


Chap. XXTiT. Confiderations re- 
lative tothe Activity of volcanic Fires. 

Chap. XXIV. Lipari, its Popula- 
tion, Wines, Fruits—-Scarcity of 
Corn and Cattle—Rabbits the only 
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EXTRACT 
FROM THE INTRODUCTION. 


‘© IN the volcanized countries in 
which I travelled, there are four cra- 
ters {till burning; Vefuvius, Etna, 
Stromboli, and Vulcano. To all thefe 
four, from an ardent defire of obtain- 
ing knowledge, I wifhed to make a 
near approach, By Vefuvius this wifh 
was not gratified; but Etna was more 
condefcending, though incomparably 
more formidable; and a fimilar good 
fortune attended me at Stromboli and 
Vulcano, The clear and diftin&t view 
I had of thefe three craters was equally 
pleafing and inftructive. The crater 
of Etnal delineated myfelf; the views 
of Vulcano and Stromboli are the 
work of a draughtfman I took with me 
for that purpofe, and who likewife 
furnifhed me with drawings of fome 
other volcanic mountains defcribed in 
this work. I fhall only add, that all 
thefe defigns have been retouched and 
greatly improved by Sig. Fran. Lan. 
franchi, an eminent painter in the 
univerfity of Pavia, 
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‘¢ Thefe travels which I now prefent 
to the public will be fpeedily followed 
by another work, containing an ac- 
eount of my voyages to Conftanti- 
nople, in the Mediterranean, and in 
the Adriatic.” P. xxxi. 


JOURNEY TO THE SUMMIT OF 
MOUNT ETNA. 

“THREE hours before day, 1, with 
my companions, left the Grotto delle 
Capre, which had afforded us a wel- 
come afylum, though our bed was not 
of the fofteft, as it confifted only of a 
few oak leaves fcattered over the floor 
of lava. I continued my journey, to- 
wards the fummit of Etna; on the 
clearnefs of the fky induced me to 
hope that it would continue the fame 
during the approaching day, that I 
might enjoy the extenfive and fublime 
profpect from the top of this lofty 
mountain, which is ufually involved in 
clouds. I foon left the middleregion, 
and entered the upper one, which is 
entirely deftitute of vegetation, except 
a few ‘buthes very thinly {cattered . 
The light of feveral torches which 
were carried before us enabled me to 
obferve the nature of the ground over 
which we paffed, and to afcertain, 
from fuch experiments as I was able 
to make, that our road lay over lavas 
either perfectly the fame with, or 
analogous to, thofe in which the 
Grotta delle Capre is hollowed. We 
had arrived at within about four miles 
of the borders of the great crater, 
when the dawn of day began to dif- 
perfe the darknefs of night. Faint 
gleams of a whitifh light were fucceed- 
ed by the ruddy hues of Aurora; and 
foon after the fun rofe above the hori- 
zon, turbid at firlt and dimmed by 
mifts, but his rays infenfibly became 
more clear and refplendent. Thefe 
gradations of the riling day are no 
where to be viewed with fuch precifion 
and delight, as from the lofty height 
we had reached, which was n-t Sar 
from the mott elevated point of Etna, 
Here, likewife, I began to perceive 
the effeéts of the eruption of Etna, 
which took place in July 1787, and 
which has been fo accurately defcribed 
by the Chev. Gioeni. Thefe were 
vifible in a coating of black fcoriz, at 
firft thin, but which became gradually 
thicker as I approached the fummit of 
the mountain, till it compofed a ftra- 
tum of feveral palms in thicknefs. 
Over 
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Over thefe fcorie I was obliged to 
proceed, not without confiderable dit- 
ficulty and fatigue, as my leg at every 
ftep funk deep into it. 

*© Only ‘wo miles and a hali re- 
mained of our journey, when the great 
laboratory of nature, enclofed within 
the abyfles of fitna, began its opera- 
tions. ‘wo white columns of fmoke 
arofe from its fummit; one, which 
was the fmalieft, towards the north- 
eaft fide of the mountain; and the 
other, towards the north-weft. A light 
wind blowing from the eaft, they both 
made a curve towards the weft, gradu- 
ally dilating, until they difappeared 
in the wide expanfe of air. Several 
ftreams of fmoke, which arofe lower 
down, towards the weft, followed the 
two colunins. ‘Lhefe appearances 
could not but tend to infpire me with 
new ardour to profecute my journey, 
that I might difcover and admire the 
fecrets of this ftupendous volcano, The 
fun, likewile, thining in all his fplen- 
dour, feemed to promife that this day 
fhould crown my wifhes. But experi- 
ence taught me that the two miles and 
ahalf I had yet to go prefented many 
more obf{tacles than { could have ima- 

ined, and that nothing but the refo- 
fation I had formed to complete my 
defign at every hazard could have en- 
abled me to furmount them. 

«Tn fome places the fcoriz project- 
ed in prominent angles and points, 
and in others funk in hollows, or fteep 
declivities; in fome, from their fra- 
gility and {moothnefs, they refembled 
thin plates of ice, and in others they 
prefented vertical and fharp projec- 
tions. In addition tothefe difficulties, 
my guide informed me I fhould have 
to pafs three places where the lava 
was ftill red-hot, though it was now 
eleven months {ince it had ceafed to 
flow. Thefe obftacles, however, could 
not overcome my refolution to fur- 
mount them; and I then experienced, 
as I have frequently done at other 
times, how much may be effected, in 
difficulties and dangers like thefe, by 
mere plhiyfical courage, by the affift- 
ance of which we may proceed along 
the edge of a precipice in fafety ; 
while the adventurer who fuffers him- 
felf to be furprifed by a panic fear will 
be induced cowardly to defift from the 
enterprife he might have completed. 

*‘In feveral places, it is true, the 
fcorie broke under my feet; and in 
others I fipped, and had nearly fallen 
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into cavities, from which I fhould 
have been with difficulty extricated. 
One of the three places pointed out 
by the guides had, likewile, from its 
extreme heat, proved highly difagree- 
able; yet, at length, 1 furmounted 
all thefe obftacles, and reached the op- 
pofite fide, not without making feve- 
ral curfory obfervations on the places 
whence thofe heats originated. Two 
large clefts, or apertures, in different 
places appeared in the Java, which 
there, notwithfianding the clearnefs 
of the day, had an obfcure rednefs: 
and on applying the end of the ftaff, 
which i uied as a fupport in this dif- 
ficult journey, to one of thefe, it pre- 
fently {moked, and immediately after 
took fire. Itwas, therefore, indubi- 
table that this heap of ejected lava ftilk 
contained within it the active remains 
of fire, which were more manifeft 
there, than in other places, becaufe 
thofe matters were there collected in 
greater quantities. I had yet to en. 
counter other obftacles. I had to 
pafs that tra¢ét which may properly be 
called the cone of Etna, and which, 
in aright line, is about a mile or fome- 
what more in length. This was ex- 
tremely fteep, and not lefs rugged, 
from the accumulated fcorie which 
had been heaped upon it in the lait 
eruption, the pieces of which were 
neither connected together, nor at- 
tached to the ground; fo that, fre- 
quently, when I {tepped 2 one of 
them, before I could advance my 
other foot, it gave way, and, forcing 
other pieces before it down the fteep 
deelivity, carried me with it, com. 
pelling me to make many fteps back- 
wards inftead of one forwards. To 
add to this inconvenience, the larger 
ieces of fcoriz above that on which I 

had flepped, being deprived of the 
fupport of thofe contiguous to them, 
came rolling down upon me, not with- 
out danger of violently bruifing my 
feet, or breaking my legs. After fe- 
veral ineffectual attempts to proceed, 
I found the only method to avoid this 
inconvenience, and continue my jour- 
ney, was to fiep only on thofe larger 
pieces of fcoriz which, on account of 
their weight, remained firm; but the 
length of the way was thus more than 
doubled, by the circuitous windings 
it was neceffary to make to find fuch 
pieces of fcoria, as from their large 
lize were capable of affording a ftable 
fupport. I employed three hours 1n 
pafling, 
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pailing, or rather dragging myfelf, to 
the top of the mountain, partly from 
being unable to proceed in a right 
line, and partly from the fteepnefs of 
the declivity, which obliged me to 
climb with my hands and feet, {weat- 
ing and breathlels, and under the ne- 
ceflity of ftopping at intervals to reft, 
and recover my ftrength. How much 
did I then envy the good fortune of 
thofe who had vifited Etna before the 
eruption of 1787, when, as my guides 
affured me, the journey was far lefs 
difficult and laborious! 1 was not 
more than a hundred and fifty paces 
from the vertex of the cone, and al- 
ready beheld clofe to me, in all their 
majefty, the two columns of fmoke. 
Anxious to reach the borders of the 
flupendous gulf, 1 fummoned the little 
ftrength I had remaining, to make a 
lat effort, when an unforefeen ob- 
ftacle, for a moment, cruelly retarded 
the completion of my ardent withes. 
The volcanic craters, which are {till 
burning more or lefs, are ufually fur- 
rounded with hot fulphureous acid 
ftreams, which iffue from their fides, 
and rife in the air. From thefe the 
fummit of Etna is not exempt; but 
the largeft of them rofe to the weft, 
and I was on the fouth-eaft fide. Here, 
likewife, four or five ftreams of fmoke 
arofe, from a part fomewhat lower; 
and through thefe it was neceflary to 
pafs; fince on one fide was a dreadful 
precipice, and on the other fo {teep a 
declivity, that I and my companion, 
from weaknefs and fatigue, were un- 
able to afcend it; and it was with the 
utmoft difficulty that our two guides 
made their way up to it, notwithftand- 
ing they were fo much accuftomed to 
fuch laborious expeditions. We con- 
tinued our journey, therefore, through 
the midft of the vapours; but though 
we ran as faft as the ground and our 
ftrength would permit, and the ful- 
phureous fteams, with which they 
were loaded, were extremely offenfive, 
and prejudicial to refpiration; and 
affected me, in particular, fo much, 
that for fome moments I was deprived 
of fenfe; and found, by experience, 
how dangerous an undertaking it is to 
vifit volcanic regions infefted by fuch 
vapours. 

*¢ Having paffed this place, and re- 
covered by degrees my former pre- 
fence of mind; in lefs than an hour I 
arrived at the utmoft fuwmmit of Etna, 
and began to difcover the edges of the 
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crater; when our guides, who had 
preceded me at fome diftance, turned 
back, and haftening towards me, ex- 
claimed in a kind of tranfport, that I 
never could have arrived at a more 
proper time to difcover and obferve 
the internal part of this ftupendous 
volcano. ‘Che reader will eahily con- 
ceive, without my attempting to de- 
{cribe it, how great a pleafure I felt 
at finding my labours and fatigue at 
length crowned with fuch complete 
fuccefs. This pleafure was exalted to 
a kind of rapture, when I had com- 
pletely reached the fpot, and perceived 
that I might, without danger, contem- 
plate the amazing fpectacle. I fat 
down near the edge of the crater, and 
remained there two hours, to recover 
my ftrength after the fatigues I had 
undergone in my journey. I viewed 
with aftonifhment the configuration of 
the borders, the internal fides, the 
form of the immenfe cavern, its bot- 
tom, an aperture which appeared in it, 
the melted matter which boiled within, 
and the fmoke which afcended from 
it. The whole of this ftupendous 
{cene was diftinétly difplayed before me; 
and I fhall now proceed to give fome 
defcription of it, though it will only 
be poflible to prefent the reader with a 
very feeble image, as the fight alone 
can enable him to form ideas at all ade. 
quate to objects fo grand and afio- 
nifhing. 

««The upper edges of the crater, 
to judge by the eye, are about a mile 
and a half in circuit, and form an oval, 
the longeft diameter of which extends 
from ea(ttoweft. As they are in feveral 
fences broken, and crumbled away in 
arge fragments, they appear as it 
were indented, and thefe indentations 
are a kind of enormous fteps, formed 
of projecting lavas and fcorie. The 
internal fides of the cavern, or crater, 
are inclined in different angles in dif- 
ferent places. ‘To the weit their de- 
clivity is flight; they are more fteep 
to the north; {till more fo to the eaft; 
and to the fouth-eaft, on which fide I 
was, they are almoft perpendicular. 
Notwithftanding haleieastiian, ee. 
ever, they form a kind of funnel; 
large at the top, and narrow at the 
bottom; as we ufually obferve in other 
craters. The fides appear irregularly 
rugged, and abound with concretions, 
of an orange colour, which, at firft, I 
took for fulphur; but afterwards 
found to be the muriate of ammoniac ; 
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having been able to gather fome pieces 
of it from the edges of the gulf. 
The bottom is nearly a horizontal 
plane, about two-thirds of a mile in 
circumference. It appears ftriped 
with yellow, probably from the above- 
mentioned falt. In this plain, from 
the place where I ftood, a circular 
aperture was vifible, apparently about 
five poles in diameter, from which 
iffmed the larger column of fmoke, 
which I had feen before I arrived at 
the fummit of Etna. I fhall not men- 
tion feveral ftreams of {moke, which 
arofe like thin clouds from the fame 
bottom, and different places in the 
fides. The principal column, which 
at its origin might be about twenty 
feet in diameter, afcended rapidly in 
a perpendicular direction, while it was 
within the crater; but, when it had 
rifen above the edges, inclined to- 
wards the weft, from the action of a 
light wind; and when it had rifen 
higher, dilated into an extended, but 
thin volume. This fmoke was white, 
and being impelled to the fide oppofite 
that on which I was, did not prevent 
my feeing within the aperture; in 
which, I can affirm, I very diftinétl 
perceived a liquid ignited matter, whic 
continually undulated, boiled, and rofe 
and fell, without fpreading over the 
bottom. Thiscertainly was the melted 
Java which had arifen to that aperture 
from the bottom of the Etnean gulf. 
The favourable circumitance of having 
this aperture immediately under my 
view, induced me to throw into it fome 
arge ftones, by rolling them down the 
teep declivity before me. Thefe 
ftones, which were only large pieces of 
lava that | had detached from the edges 
of the crater, bounding down the fide, 
in a few moments fell on the bottom, 
and thofe which entered into the aper- 
ture, and ftruck the liquid lava, pro- 
duced a found fimilar to that they 
would have occafioned had they fallen 
into a thick tenacious pafte. Every 
ftone I thus threw ftruck againft and 
Joofened others in its paflage, which 
fell with it, and in like manner ftruck 
and detached others in their way, 
whence the founds produced were con- 
fiderably multiplied. The ftones which 
fell on the bottom rebounded, even 
when they were very large, and. re- 
turned a found different from that I 
have before defcribed. The bottom 
cannot, therefore, be confidered as 
only a thin cruft; fince were it not 


thick and folid, it muft have been 
— by ftones fo heavy falling from 
0 great a height. 

“ Etna rifes to a prodigious height 
above the level of the fea, and its 
fummit is ufually covered with fnows 
and ice, and obfcured with clouds, 
except when the latter are low, and 
range along the fides. The winds, 
likewife, frequently blow with fuch 
violence that perfons can fcarcely keep 
their feet, not,to mention the acute 
cold which benumbs the limbs. But 
the moft formidable impediments to 
the progre(s of the adventurers who 
attempt this perilous journey, are the 
ftreams of fulphureous vapour which 
rife on the fides, and the thick clouds 
of fulphureous fmoke which burft 
forth from the mouth of the volcano, 
even when not in a ftate of agitation. 
It feems as if Nature had placed thefe 
noxious fumes as a guard to Etna, and 
other fiery mountains, to prevent the 
approach of curiofity, and fecure her 
myfterious and wondrous labours from 
difcovery. I fhould, however, juitly 
incur the reproach of being ungrateful, 
were I not to acknowledge the gene- 
rous partiality fhe appeared to manifeft 
towards me. At the time I made my 
vifit the {ky was clear, the mountain 
free from {nows, the temperature of 
the atmofphere not incommodious, the 
thermometer ftanding at feven deprees 
above the freezing point (48° of 
Fahrenheit), and the wind favouring 
my defign, by driving the fmoke of 
the crater from me, which otherwile 
would alone have been fufficient to 
have fruftrated all my attempts. The 
ftreams of fmoke I met with in my 
way were indeed fomewhat trouble- 
fome, buc they might have been much 
more fo; though, had our guides con- 
ducted us by another road, as on my 
return to Catania I found they might 
have done, we fhould have efcaped 
this inconvenience. After having for 
two hours indulged my eyes with a 
view of the interior of the crater, that 
is, in the contemplation of a {pectacle, 
which, in its kind, and in the prefent 
age, is without a parallel in the world ; 
I turned them to another fcene, which 
is likewife unequalled, for the multi- 
plicity, the beayty, and the variety of 
the objects it prefents. In fact, there 
is, perhaps, no elevated region on the 
whole globe which offers, at one view, 
fo ample an extent of fea and land as 
the fummit of Etna, The firft of the 
fublime 
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fublime objects which it prefents is 
the inumenfe mafs of its own coloffal 
body. When in the country below it, 
near Catania, we raife our eyes to the 
fovereign of the mountains, we cer- 
tainly furvey it with admiration, as it 
rifes majeftically, and lifts its lofty 
head above the clouds; and with a 
kind of geometric glance we eftimate 
its height from the bafe to the fummit: 
but we only fee it in profile. Very 
different is the appearance it prefents, 
viewed from its towering top, when 
the whole of its enormous bulk is fub- 
jected to the eye. ‘The firft part, and 
that neareft the obferver, is the upper 
region, which, from the quantity 
of {nows and ice beneath which it is 
buried during the greater part of the 
years may be called the frigid zone, 
ut which at that time was divefted of 
this covering, and only exhibited 
rough and craggy cliffs, here piled on 
each other, and there feparate, and 
rifing perpendicularly ; fearful to view, 
and impoflible to afcend. Towards 
the middle of this zone, an afflemblage 
of fugitive clouds, irradiated by the 
fun, and all in motion, increafed the 
wild variety of the fcene. Lower 
down, appeared the middle region, 
which, from the mildnefs of its cli- 
mate, may merit the name of the 
temperate zone. Its numerous woods, 
interrupted in various places, feem, 
like a torn garment, to difcover the 
nudity of the mountain. Here arife 
a multitude of other mountains, which 
in any other fituation would appear of 
gigantic fize, but are but pigmies com. 
pared to Etna. Thefe have all ori- 
ginated from fiery eruptions, Laftly, 
the eye contemplates with admiration 
the lower region, which, from its vio- 
lent heat, may claim the appellation of 
the torrid zone; the mott extenfive of 
the three, adorned with elegant villas 
and caftles, verdant hills, and flowery 
fields, and terminated by the extenfive 
coaft, where to the fouth, ftands the 
beautiful city of Catania, to which the 
waves of the neighbouring fea ferve 
asa mirror, But not only do we dif- 
cover, from this aftonifhing elevation, 
the entire maffy body of mount Etna ; 
but the whole of the ifland of Sicily, 
with all its noble cities, lofty hills, ex- 
tenfive plains, and meandering rivers. 
In the indiftinét diftance we perceive 
Malta; but have a clear view of the en: 
virons of Meffina, and the greater part 
of Calabria; while Lipari, the fuming 
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Vulcano, the blazing Stromboli, and 
the other Eolian ifles, appear imme. 
diately under our feet, and feem asif, 
on ftooping down, we might touch 
them with the finger. Seated in the 
midit of this theatre of the wonders 
of nature, I felt an indefcribable 
leafure from the multiplicity and 
auty of the objects I furveyed; and 
a kind of internal fatisfaction and ex- 
ultation of heart. The fun was ad- 
vancing to the meridian, unobfcured 
by the fmalleft cloud, and Reaumur’s 
thermometer ftood at the tenth degree 
above the freezing point. I was, there- 
fore, in that temperature which is moft 
friendly to man; and the refined air I 
breathed, as if it had been entirely 
vital, communicated a vigour and agi- 
lity to my limbs, and an activity and 
life to my ideas, which * ee to be 
of aceleftial nature.” Vol. I. p. 232. 
(To be continued.) 
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guage in the Weft—Declention of 
Greece, its Arts, and Letters—Com- 
parifon of the Greek and Latin Lan- 

uages. 

Chap. I1I. Florentine Literature— 
Character of Pogyio’s Hiftory of 
Florence—Ambrotio de Camaldulis ; 
his Vifitation of the Italian Convents— 
#Eneas Sylvius; his Letter to the Sul- 
tan Mahomet —- Obfervations on 
Ariftotle’s Philofophy—Platonic Phi- 
lofophy—Criticifms on the Works 
of Marfilio Ficino. 

Chap. IV. Genius and Tafte of 
the Etrufcans— Ancient Limits of 
Etruria—Tufcan Arts and Arrtifts. 

Chap. V. Death of Giovanni the 
Son of Cofmo—Confpiracy of the 
Pazzi—The Pope and Ferdinand of 
Naples commence Hoftilities againft 
Florence—Lorciizo embarks for Na- 
ples ; fucceeds in his Negotiation, and 
eftablithes the Peace of Italy—Pa- 
tronifes the Arts— Laurentian Li- 
brary. 

Chap. VT. Progrefs of Architecture 
—Invention of Prints — Death of 
Lorenzo—Is fucceeded by Picro— 
His ruinousConduct—Interview with 
Charles VIII.—Is expelled, and de- 
clared a Rebei—Attempts to recover 
Florence, and fails—His Death. 

Chap. VII. Soderini Gonfalonier 
obliged to refign his Office—The 
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Medici reftored— Giovanni elected 
Pope, and takes the Name of Leo X. 
His Interview with Francis I.—Con- 
{piracy of Card. Petrucci—Origin of 
the Reformation—Capture of Milan, 
and Recovery of Parma and Placentia 
—Death of Leo X.—Italian Poets 
and Jearned Men. 

Chap. VII, Progrefs of Painting 
—Raffaello—Leonardo da Vinci— 
Marc Antonio—Criticifms on the 
Works of Art at this Period. 

Chap. [X. Giulio fucceeds Adrian, 
and takes the Name of Clement VII. 
—Francis I. defeated at Pavia—Car- 
dinal Pompeo Colonna enters Rome, 
and pillages it—Clement obliged to 
pardon the Revolt—Excommunicates 
the Cardinal—The Conftable Bour- 
bon attacks Rome—Killed in the 
Affault — Rome captured and pil- 
laged—Clement fubmits to the Con- 
ditions offered him by the Emperor— 
Revolt of the Florentines—Clement 
efcapes from Confinement difguifed 
as a Muleteer—His Interview with 
the Emperor—Siege of Florence— 
Prince of Orange, &c. killed in a 
Skirmifh— Surrender of Florence, 
and Change of its Government— 
Marriage of ‘Catherine de M. with 
Henry Duke of Orleans—Death of 
Clement VIT.——Progrefs of the Re- 
formation——Machiavel—Paoli di Sar- 
pi—Pietro Aretino, &c. 

Chap. X. Michelaguolo’s Works 
—Filippo Strozzi at the Head of the 
Florentine Exiles—Declared a Rebel 
— Kills himfelf —- Family of the 
Strozzi. 

Chap. XT. Catherine de M.—Maf- 
facre on St. Bartholomew’s Day—Ir 
refolution of the King ftrengthened 
by the Arts of Catherine—Death of 
Charles IX, — Affaffination of the 
Duke of Guife—Death of Catherine 
—Eminent French Poets and learned 
Men. 

Chap. XII. Birth of Cofino J.— 
Succeeds Aleffandro in the Govern- 
ment of Florence—Confpiracy againtft 
him—Receives the Title of Grand 
Duke from the Pope—His Death— 
Paraliel between him and Augutftus. 

Chap, XIIT, Guicciardini — Ob- 


fervations 
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fervations on his Hiftory of Italy— mafs of the Canzoni, with which Italy 
Eminent and learned Men—Fran- has been peftered. Petrarch, as he 


cefco marries Bianca Capello—Her advanced in life, bluhed at having 
been the author of fo many Italian 
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Character and Death. verfes, which he calls nugellas vulgares, bi 
yet to thefe trifles he is indebted for 1) 
EXTRACT. his fame.”” Vol. I. p. 117. 











PETRARCH’S POETRY. 

«: PETRARCH has perhaps never 
been well tranflated, and it may never 
happen to him. To underftand him “A RAY of light from Michela- 
perteétly requires a long and intimate  gnolo is reflected on Domenico Ghir- 
acquaintance with him. His beauties landi, his early mafter. Luca Signo 
are fruits that we muft gather from the _ relli of Cortona, who excelled in his 
tree ourfelves, to tafte them in their drawings, put the finifhing hand to 
higheft flavour. His fentiments and the perfection of the art. Its hif- 
thoughts are a volatile perfume, which torian (Valari), fpeaking of one of 
efcapes when attempted to be conveyed _ his capital works at Orvieto, obferves, 
into another vial. Notwithftanding ‘He was not furprifed Michelagnolo 
his tranflators may have been of the ‘¢ had always teltified the hizheft efteem 
firft abilities, the lovely butterfly, in ‘ for the works of this mafter, and that 

afling through their hands, has left a in his own celebrated picture of the 
part of the powder of its wings, and ¢ Laft Judgment,he had borrowed many 
the little that remains is deadened and ‘ of his ideas, his angels, his demon, 
has loft its glofs. ‘and the difpofition of the heavens, 

<* Voltaire hath indeed transfufed the ‘and many other things, as may be 
fpirit of two of the Canzoniintohisimi-  ¢ eafily difcovered on infpection.’ Yet 
tations of them, which equal the ori- after the fentiments of Vafari, it will 
ginals; and the French mightbe fatisfied be only juft to introduce the reflections 
with feeing Petrarch in their language, of his laft editor, Botarelli: ‘If the 
if the whole were as happily executed ‘¢ author had either feen or recollected 
as the {pecimen of one or two pieces ‘£ Signorelli’s works, he would not have 
by an anonymous writer. Oneincon- ‘ fpoken fo pofitively of fucha decided 
venience has attended Petrarch, which ‘imitation. There are indeed angels 
he could not forefee nor prevent, and ‘as well as demons in Signorelli’s pic- 
thatis, aninnumerable crowd ofexecra- ‘ture and Michelagnolo’s; but the 
ble imitators. They are thick clouds ‘ reft of the two performances has ne 
of ftarlings rifing trom the afhes of ‘ refemblance, exceptin the many very 
the phenix. The limits within which ‘¢ difficult fore-fhortenings of the fi- 
Petrarch confined himfelf, who had ‘ gures.’ Richardfon, who had not 
more delicacy than genius, they have feen the picture at Orvieto, cites Va- 
prefcribed to this fpecies of poetry it- fari, without any additional authority; 
felf, and they have thought that their and it is to be wifhed that a print was 
miftrefs, and their miftrefs only, was taken from Signorelli, that the public 
to be fung, and fung exactly in the might judge of the important queftioa 
fame manner. ‘The fame images were on the merit of the two mafters. Yet 
introduced, the fame forms of ex- perhaps Signorelli’s glory is alone con- 
preffion ufed. The eye was as lumi- cerned. If Michelegnolo is proved 
nous as the fun, the heart was a vol- to have borrowed from Signorelli very 
cano; but thefe trifles at la(t ceafedto liberally, he will, notwithftanding, be 
be in fafhion. Cold as the {now of Michelagnolo. Superior genius is 

Nova Zembla is, it is not comparable entitled to fuperior liberties ; Plato, 

to thefe copies of an original, whofe Virgil, Cicero, Raffaello, Le Brun, 

greateft merits confift in purity, ele- Defcartes, Moliere, and Boileau, when 
gance, and grace. ‘ Eat, Lord,’ faid charged with plagiarifm, laughed at 
the Perfian magicians to their deity, the accufation, and treated its authors 
when they threw into their facred fire with contempt. Virgil faid, ¢ The 
the incenfe, the myrrh, and the fag- ‘club was more eafily forced out oi 
gots, which were to feed the Hames. ‘the hand of Hercules than a verfe 
The fame compliment may be very ‘£ ftolen from Homer.’ Boileau ad- 


properly beftowed on the immenfe mitted, with a cauftic fmile, he was 
ouly 


MICHELAGNOLO AND LUCA, SI- 
GNORELLI. 
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only ‘a beggar clothed from the pil- the poet, when he addreffed a brief 
‘lage of Horace;’ and Moliere can- to Sannazario on the triumph of his 
didly avowed that a certain fcene was mufe, and thanked Providence for 
not his own; but as it was worthy of having raifed up fuch a champion, 
him, he only took his property where- when the church was attacked by fo 
ever he found it. An inferior writer, many enemies. What a blow was his 
a poet of the minorum gentium, if poem ‘ De Partu Virginis’ for Luther 
he values his own credit, mutt be infi- and Melancthon! Have the Eclogues 
nitely more cautious and referved.’’? of Sannazarius more merit? The 
Va, I. p. 37%. {cene is laid on the fea-fhore—his fhep. 
herds are fifhers—the fea-calves his 
; ° Jambs—and the halcyons his linnets. 
THE POETS VIDA AND SANNAZARIO. Theocritus was fometimes equally 
‘© IT was under Leo’s pontificate abfurd, and Metaftalio has followed 
that the moft celebrated Latin poets the example. Yet this licence, ex- 
flourifhed. Vida, bifhop of Alba, on  cufable as it may be, according to the 
the Tanero, was born at Cremona, {entiments of fome critics, in the warm 
and he reconciled his native city with imagination of thefe two Sicilian poets, 
the mufes.—If we are to believe Filel- is utterly inconfiftent with the colder 
fo, it was the only town in Italy genius of the north.—Ice and white 
where learning was not in fome eftima- bears are too repugnant to the foft 
tion, and where men of letters were and voluptuous ideas of indolence and 
very ill received. Filelfo quitted it love. Accuftomed to the picture ofa 
almoft on the moment of his arrival, fhepherd prefeating his miftrefs witha 
and poured out a torrent of curies garland of flowers or a bafket of fruit, 
and imprecations on its inhabitants. we muft be naturally furprifed with 
Vida, however, introduced a literary the lover who founds a claim to a re- 
tafte into his native city, and in re- turn of his paflion on the prefent of a 
turn, they lofe no opportunity of ob- barrel of oyfters, and promifes in ad- 
ferving his cradle was near that of dition a prefent of crabs or lobfters. 
Virgil. After the Georgics, Vida’s Sannazario, in the midft of his Latin 
Poetics are perhaps the beft didactic ftudies, did not negle¢t his native lan- 
oem in the moft claflical verfe, but guage; and his Arcadia, a paftoral 
fis numbersare fuperiorto his matter. romance in verfe and profe, does him 
‘They are fometimes even worthy of as much credit as his bett Latin works. 
Virgil. He treats, however, his fub- It procured him in Italy, and in other 
ject in an original manner; and the parts of Europe, a numerous crowd of 
fucceeding writers who have touched imitations, and in Great Britain, the 
on the precepts of the art, either in Arcadia of Sir Philip Sidney the go- 
verfe or profe, owe him many obliga- vernor of Fluthing and the romantic 
tions. His * Silkworm’ has not the candidate for the crown of Poland. 
fame merit, and his * Chefs’ has ftill The paftoral of Sannazario would, not. 
lefs.—The ‘ Chriftiad’ is a hittory of with{tanding, long fince have been 
our Saviour’s life in verfe, and has no forgotten, if it had not fuggefted the 
preteniion whatever to Leo’scompli- idea of the academy known under the 
ment of the name of the ¢ Arcadia Romana,’ 
* Cedite Romani fcriptores, cedite which was intended to cultivate this 
Graii!’ particular fpecies of poetry.—Crefcim. 
“< If Vida failed on a divine fubject, beni, the hiftorian of the Italian mufes, 
Sannazario was lefs able to adapt his and the famous Cardinal de Tournon, 
Chrittian airs to the ftrings of Apol- who received the red hat at Pekin, 
Jo’s lyre. His poem *¢ De Partu’ were its ener promoters, and its 
¢ Virginis’ contains undoubtedly many progrefs was aftonifhing.—A rage for 
beautiful paifages, and there 1s great _ pattoral life became the epidemic fever 
harmony in the verfitication ; butthere of the day, and the echo of the feven 
is a prepofterous and indecent mixture — hills returned only the founds of the 
of pagani{m and its fables.—Chriffia- tabor and pipe.—The city of cities was 
nity has noconnexion with the mufes, changed into a rural village; the car- 
and the myiteries of the faith are in- dinals and nobles were metamorphofed 
confiftent with the fyftemofthe heathen into fhepherds or fatyrs ; and his holi. 
mythology. Leo X. wasoffhis guard, nefs ranged like ‘ mighty Pan’ amongtt 
or entertained too high an opinionof them, ‘Lhe public was glutted with 
twenty 
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twenty volumes of their labours; but 
in this enormous colle¢tion a few ele- 
sant morfels are to be found, or the 

omans think fo. We may admire 
the diligence of thefe honeft Arcadians, 
and we fhall read Theocritus. The 
radical detect of this fpecies of poetry 
confifts in the narrow and confined 
{pace it can only occupy, and its ruin- 
ous foundation.——Copies are every 
where obtruded on the public of an 
original, which is {till wanting and no 
where to be found.— Does it exift with 
the wandering tribes of the Bedouin 
Arabs, as has been by fome writers 
fuppofed? Sheltered by their tents, 
and fupported “ the milk of their 
flocks, they are lefs ftupid than the 
Negro, and lefs brutal than the Iro- 
quois; but are they as civilized as they 
are fimple, and do they join to under- 
ftanding, innocence? Shepherds that 
rob and plunder every unfortunate 
ty they meet, are terrible thep- 
ierds.—In the Arcadia of the ancients, 
the wolf and the fox were the only 
thieves. This Roman academy, after 
having enjoyed for a long while a con- 
fiderable degree of credit, is at prefent 
fallen in the public opinion. The pre- 
fident is faid to trattic in the diftribu- 
tion of its patents; and the abbés, his 


emiffaries, officioufly prefs its declin- 
ing honours on almoft every foreigner 
who vilits Rome.” Vol, 11. p. 61. 


BAPTISTA MANTUANUS. 


** THE Carme Battifta of Mantua, 
who died in 1516, has been compared 
to Virgil, though the fole refemblance 
arifes from their being both born in 
Mantua.—Whilft Virgil fung on the 
banks of the Tiber, the monk croaked 
in the fedges of the Mincio.—His 
allegorical eclggues are truly laugh- 
able performances. —Two fhepherds 
difpute in the charaéters of Carmes, 
one of whom is for the ¢ ftrict obferv- 
‘ance,’ and the other for a mitigation 
of their rules. —Bembo is the umpire ; 
and to complete the abfurdity, their 
Pipes are taken from them on the ap- 
prehenfion of the conteft being termi. 
nated by blows.—In others, the fhep- 
herds are epicureans, cr confirmed 
diciples of Averroes, and are often 
guilty of impiety. --Amintas, a little out 
of humour and in love, attacks both 
juttice and religion, and declares the 
perfon to be a complete fool, who 
IMagines after this lite he fhall go to 
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heaven. The Mantuan, to apologize 
for fuch a profligate idea, tells us, 
that Amintas had been corrupted by 
the manners of the city ; and Badius, 
his commentator, defends him on the 
acknowledgment that he was in love, 
and that love and a high degree of 
faith are not often found together. 

*¢ In defiance of thefe abfurdities, a 
marble ftatue, crowned with laurel, 
has been erected to the Carme, in his 
native city, clofe to that of Virgil, and 
his own order even think he has not 
been fufficiently honoured.—Chariot 
and horfes of Elijah, cry thefe holy 
monks, our brother by the fide of a 
pagan!” Vol, II. p. 71. 


LEO AND HIS DOGGREL POETS. 


“© LEO unbended often, but his 
pleafures with his poets as often dege- 
nerated into mere buffooneries. His 
famous Querno of Menopoli, crowned 
by him with laurel, vine-leaves, and 
cabbage, and promoted to the dignity 
of arch-poet, was a doggre) vertifier, 
who attended when he dined, at an 
humble diftance in one of the windows, 
and devoured very greedily what was 
fent him from the table. He was fup- 
plied with wine in plenty, on the con 
dition of producing extempore veries 
on the fubject that was given him, 
and when they were not approved, his 
wine was lowered with water.—Bara- 
ballo di Gaeta was nearly fuch another 
verfifier as Querno, with the exception 
that he wrote in the Italian language. 
—An elephant from Malabar had been 
prefented to the pope by Emanuel, 
king of Portugal, on which this ridi- 
culous follower of the mufes was 
mounted in triumph on its entrance 
into Rome.—-Alarmed at the mufic, 
and fhouts of the crowd, the elephant 
grew riotous, and the poor poet was 
tumbled to the ground.—Such amufe- 
ments ‘are barely excufable in the 
lower ranks of life; with the folemn 
and fublime duties of the vicegerent of 
Omnipotence they were utterly incon- 
fittent!’’ Vol. II. p. 83. 


CELLINI AND BANDINELLI, TWO 
CELEBRATED ARTISTS. 


*¢ FROM the celebrated Benvenuto 
Cellini the Florentine, a goldfmith, 
carver, {culptor, engraver, and a fta- 
tuary, and without contradiction one 
of the moft original characters that has 

ever 
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ever appeared, we have fome interc‘’- 
ing Memoirs. They contain a iulti- 
tude of anecdotes on the arts, artiits, 
princes, and the great perfons of the 
age, for ever memorable in the annals 
ot tafte. His own adventures are not 
the leaft intereiting, for he was one of 
Nature’s moft extravagant productions, 
and what Dante cails 
¢ Fiorentin {pirito bizarro.’ 

Cellini’s great talents were lowered 
by a large propertion of folly, and it 
was unfortunately a mifchievous kind 
of folly. In every page of his Memoirs 
he paints himfelf as a mifcreant that 
ought always to have been in prifon 
and in irons; he accules himfelf of 
three or four aflaffinations, and relates 
with great phlegm and compofure that 
he had been more than once fentenced 
to the gallows.—Cellini boatts alfo of 
very fignal fervice at the fiege of the 
calile of St. Angelo, and enters into 
fome very curious details on the fub- 
jeét. Clement VII. Francis I. Alef. 
fandro, and Cofmo, all employed him 
in fuccefliow. The Perfeus in bronze, 
in one of the public fquares in Flo- 
rence, is his moft capital production, 
and we cannot refufe him the charac- 
ter of a great man in little things.— 
Cellini’s moft formidable rival in the 
grand duke’s court was the Cavaliere 
Baccio Bandinelli, who, without be- 
ing a Donatello or Buogaroti, occu- 
pied a very refpectable rank in the 
fecond clafs of {culptors. The hours 
and days which Michelagnolo devoted 
to ttudy, Bandinelli lavifhed in pleafure 
or employed in vilits; and from the 
Jatter circumftance he had more com- 
miffions for his works than any other 
artift, though his reputation fuffered 
from his indolence. This negligence 
was more inexcufable, for he was 
more indebted to his ftudies and his 
indu(try in his youth, than to Nature. 
Yet he conceived himfelf to have been 
the favourite child of this indulgent 
mother; and in one of his letters he 
tells, with a ridiculous oftentation, 
* of the wonderful talents with which 
* Providence had blefled him in more 
‘abundance than any other perfon, 
* for the honour of the age, his fove- 
‘reign, and his country.’—The- jea- 
loufy and hatred of thefe two rival 
artifts appeared outrageous—--their 
competition for honour and eimolu- 
ment rendered them furious—-every 
day afforded the moft abfurd difputes 


between them—-and they difgraced 
themielves and their proietlion.—Cel- 
lini poured on Bandinelli the moft 
virulent abufe, as may be collected 
from his Memoirs,” Vol. II. p. 494. 


STORY OF BIANCA CAPELLO. 


“ SOME Florentine merchants had 
employed Pietro Buonaventuri, of a 
decent family in Florence, as their 
agent at Venice. The young man had 
an agreeable perfon, and he had the 
affurance to endeavour, under falfe 
pretences, to feduce the affections of 
Bianca Capello, a daughter of the 
illuitrious family of Capello. His in- 
finuations and artifices fucceeded, he 
prevailed on her to quit her father’s 
houfe—to throw herfelfinto his arms, 
and to follow him to Florence: the 
ftep was fatal, and fhe was foon re- 
duced to want and mifery. From her 
education fhe was ignorant of ever 
honeft and induftrious,method of fup- 
porting herfelf, and to return to Ve- 
nice was to be immured for life within 
the walls of aconvent. Beautiful and 
artful, fhe determined to profit by her 
perfonal charms, and as fhe had {facri- 
ficed her honour, fhe fold her beauty. 
After fhe had lived for fome time the 
life of proftitution, a report of her at- 
tractions was accidentally made to the 
grand duke, by one of his courtiers, 
and he determined to fee her. The 
moment was decifive both for Fran- 
cefco and Bianca Capello. At the 
very firft interview he became ena- 
moured, His attachment was not even 
attempted to be concealed from Bian- 
ca’s hufband, and the three perfonages 
formed what the Italians called ‘¢ il 
‘ triangolo equilatero,’ the equilateral 
triangle. The grand duke liberally 
rewarded Pietro Buonaventuri for his 
complaifance, and the amour continued 
till Pietro’s death. The grand duke 
foon afterwards became a widower, 
and having fome thoughts of a fecond 
marriage, with the hopes of a family, he 
thought it moft prudent to put an end 
to his connexion with Bianca, and on 
the feparation loaded her with prefents 
and favours. But his attachment was 
too powerful to be conquered. Bianca 
had no fooner left him than fhe was 
recalled, and he conceived a more 
extraordinary project. ¢ Of what ufe 
‘is it,’ he reafoned with himfelf, § to 
* look into uncertain futurity for a o 

the 
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‘the object of my wifhes? A fhort 
‘ceremony, a prieft, anda few Latin 
« words, will legitimate my fon Antonio, 
€ and enable him to fucceed me.’ With 
this refolution he fent for Bianca, and 
communicated his intentions tothe go- 
vernment of Venice. That ftate, by 
the marriage of Caterina Cortona with 
the baftard Lufignan, had once appro- 
priated to itfelf the kingdom of Cyprus 
and the ifland of Candia, and its am- 
bition again revived. The fenate 
thought, by fuch an alliance with the 
grand duke, it might reap fome politi- 
cal advantages; and its leading mem- 
bers informed Francefco, that they 
had adopted Bianca Capello as the 
daughter of St. Mark. Francefco im- 
mediately married her, and from the 
caprice of fortune a courtezan became 
one of the firft princeffes of Italy. 
Their union was however an object of 
public ridicule, and Italy echoed with 
the fong, 

“Il gran-duca di Tofcana 

¢ Ha fpofata una putana, 

¢ Gentildonna Veneziana.” 

* Bianca Capello was endued with 
athoufand feductive accomplifhments ; 
but devoid of honour and of virtue, fhe 
became every day more and more am- 
bitious, and lefs {crupulous in the :man- 


ner of gratifying her wifhes.—Defpair- . 


ing of being able to preferve her {ta- 
tion and that of her fon, if Ferdinando 
and Pietro, the grand duke’s brothers, 
furvived him, and wifhing to fecure 
herfelf, fhe conceived the frightfil 
{cheme of removing the eldeft by vio- 
lent means. He was to pafs by Poggio, 
the grand duke’s country refidence, in 
his way to Rome; but fome whifpers 
of what was in agitation had efcaped, 
and Ferdinando was on his guard. An 
entertainment was prepared for him, 
and a favourite difh, of which he was 
earneftly pre ffed by Bianca to tafte, from 
its having been expreisly provided for 
him. Ferdinando pretended illnefs ; 
and the grand duke, who was ignorant 
of Bianca’s ftratagem, but fufpected 
his brother’s reafons, to convince him 
of their injuftice, ate very heartily of 
the difh, which had been poifoned for 
his brother. Bianca rifing up, ob- 
ferved the bufinefs was at an end, and 
in defpair took the remainder of the 
poifon. The grand duke expired in 
terrible convulfions the fame night, on 
the roth of October 1587, and the cri- 
minal Bianca followed him in a few 
hours.’’ Pol. II. p- 508. 
Vor. iL—Nao. EL. 
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XIX. 4 Walk through Wales, in Aue 
guft 1797. By the Rev. Ricuarp 
Warner, of Bath. Witha View 
of Tintern Abbey, engraved by 
Alken; and Plans of the Route. 
8vo. pp. 236. 6s. Crattwell, Bath; 
Dilly, London. 
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EXTRACT. 
ANCIENT AND MODERN CHARACTER 
OF THE NORTH WALLIANS, 
*©ON confidering the character of the 
North Wallians, we find that little vari- 
ation has taken place in it, during the 
lapfe of eighteen centuries; and if we 
allow forthat polith, which the progre/s 
of fociety naturally produces on indivi- 
duals, we fhall fee the prefent inhabit- 
ant of Merioneth and Caernarvon- 
fhire, as well pourtrayed by Diodorus, 
C:efar, Strabo, and Livy, as if they 
had taken the likenefs in thefe days. 
The modern, like the ancient Celt, is 
in perfon large and robuit: his coun- 
tenance fincere and open, his (kin and 
complexion fair and florid, his eyes 
blue, and his hair of a yellowith tinge. 
Ashe thus nearly refembles his ancef- 
tor in perjon, he is alfo equally like 
him in mind and difpotition. Open- 
nefs and candour are prominent tea- 
tures in the Welfh character of the 
prefent day : they are tull as (trikingly 
difplayed by the ancient Celtic nations. 
That quicknefs of feeling, fo apparent 
in the Welfh, which frequently dil- 
plays itfelf in fierce, but tranfient fits 
ot patlion, and as often produces 
quariels and bloodfhed, perpetually 
embroiled the Celts in warand flaugh- 
ter. National pride, a venial detect 
in the character of a people, fince it 
arifes only from the excefs of laudable 
affections, is proverbial among(t the in- 
habitants of the principality, and they 
feem to have it by hereditary defcent 
from their Celtic forefathers, who 
thought more highly of themfelves, 
than the pulithed nations around them 
conceived they hada righttodo. A 
religious fpirit prevails amongf{t the 
lower order of the Wellh, which pro- 
duces a characteriftic decency of man- 
ners in that defcription of people. It 
is, however, much tinged with fuper- 
itition, and the belief in fpirits and 
apparations is very gencral. ‘The 
wames of many mountains and rocks 
:vince, that they are confidered as the 


refidences of fubordinate intelligences; 
and this is accounted for, not fo much, 
perhaps, from the credulity natural to 
ignorant people, #3 from the circum- 
{tances of the /cenery wherein they re- 
fide, the gloom and defolation of which, 
added to its being liable to fingular and 
ftriking variations in appearance, have 
a {trong tendency to affect the human 
mind (naturally timid) with fupertti- 
tious fears and whimifical notions. Simi- 
lar fituations will produce fimilar man- 
ners; and hence it happens that their 
brethren of the Scotch Highlands 
entertain the fame opinions, in this 
refpect, with the inhabitants of 
Wales. The ghofts of the departed, 
and the fpirits of the mountains, rocks, 
and winds, make a confpicuous figure 
in the poetry of the North; and jome 
of the fublimet paflages of Offian have 
their origin in thefe popular preju- 
dices. Thefe notions are, probably, 
unfounded; but they are not unin- 
terefting, nor do we teel ourfelves in- 
clined to reprobate the mild fuperiti- 
tion in which they originate. It isa 
principle that asifes from the feelings 
and affections of nature; and is, at all 
events, more aimiable, than the cold 
philofophifm of the prefent day, which 
difbelieves every thing, which con- 
tracts and petrifies the heart, deadens 
the affections, and deftroys all the 
fincr fenfibilities of the foul. The 
Welth females {till retain that beauty, 
which drew encomiums on their Celtic 
mothers, from the writers of antiquity. 
They are middle-fized, and well 
faped, {trikingly modelled according 
to the tafte of Anacreon: though their 
perfons difplay a proper degree of 
fymmetry, yet they are obvioufly 
{touter than the women of South Eng. 
land, and inherit a great portion of 
that ttrength which Diodorus mentions 
as characterizing the Celtic females. 
Till within thefe few years acomplete 
fpecimen of this hardy race remained, 
who inhabited a cottage on the borders 
of Llanberris lake. Mr. Pennant 
gives the following entertaining ac- 
count of her:—‘ This was Margaret 
‘nch Evan of Penllyn, the greatett 
‘hunter, fhooter, and fifher of her 
‘time. She kept a dozen at leaft of 
‘ dogs, terriers, greyhounds, and {pa- 
‘niels, all excellent in their kinds. 
*She killed more foxes in one year 
‘ than all the confederate hunts da in 
‘ten; rowed ftoutly, and was queen 
© of the lake; fiddled excellently, and 
* knew 
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‘ knew all our old mufic; did not ne- 
« elect the mechanic arts, for fhe was 
‘a very good joiner; and notwith- 
‘ftanding fhe was feventy years of 
‘age, was the beft wreftler of the age, 
‘and few young men dared totry a 
‘fall with her. Some years ago the 
had a maid of congenial qualities ; 
‘but death, that mighty hunter, at 
‘Jaftearthed this faithful companion 
‘of hers.” The drefs of the women 
is exactly fimilar throughout the prin- 
cipality, and confifts of thefe particu- 
lars: a petticoat of flannel, the manu- 
facture of the country, either blue or 
firiped; a kind of bed-gown with loofe 
fleeves, of the fame ftuff, but gene- 
rally of abrown colour ; a broad hand- 
kerchief over the neck and fhoulders; 
aneat mob-cap, and a man’s beaver 
hat. Indirty or cold weather, the 
perfon is wrapped in along blue cloak, 
which defcends below the knee. Ex- 
cept when particularly dreffed, they 
go without fhoe or ftocking ; and even 
if they have thefe luxuries, the latter, 
in general, has no foot to it. The 
man’s attire is a jacket, waiftcoat, and 
breeches, of their country flannel, the 
Jattof which are open at the knees, 
and the ftockings (for the men gene- 
rally wear them) are bound under 
the knees with red garters. Both men 
and women are vivacious, cheerful, 
ind intelligent, not exhibiting that 
uppearance of torpor and dejection 
which characterizes the labouring poor 
of our own country. Their wants be- 
ing few, are eafily fupplied: a little 
milk, which their own mountain-goat, 
or the benevolence of a neighbouring 
jurmer, affords them, an oaten cake, 
and a few potatoes, furnifh the only 
meal which they defire. Unvitiated 
by communication with polifhed life, 
they continue to think and aft as na- 
ture dictates, Confined to their own 
mountains, they witnefs no fcenes of 
profufion and extravagance to excite 
envy and malignity, by a comparifon 
between their own penury and the 
abundance of others. They look round, 
and fee nothing but aétive induftry and 
unrepining peverty, and are ¢on- 
tent.” P. 176. 
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EXTRACT FROM THE EDITOR'S 
PREFACE. 


- WHILE this edition was pre- 

¥ paring, a circumftance has vc. 
curred, which mutt bring the contett 
between the United States and France 
tu an immediate iffue, and which fully 
evinces the propriety of the precau- 
tions that Mr. Harper has pointed out 
to his countrymen. A decree has been 
paffed in France, declaring that any 
neutral veffel, having on board any 
articles either the production or manu- 
facture of the Brinth dominions, though 
the praperty of neutral fubjec?s, fhould be 
condemned, together with its whole 
cargo, as lawful prize, if captured by 
any French cruilers, This truly pi- 
ratical act, unexampled in the hiftory 
of the civilized world, attacks the 
commerce of every neutral power, but 
it ttrikes at the very exiffence of that 
of the United States; fince it is fearcely 
poflible, according to the prefent courie 
of its trade, to freight a veffel of that 
country for any commercial voyage, 
whether, in the firft initance, honw- 
ward or outward bound, the cargo 
of which fhall not in part comprehend 
fome article of the production or ma- 
nufacture of the Britifh dominions, in 
the four quarters of the world. ‘The 
neceflary confequence, therefore, muit 
be, either that the United States mutt 
totally abandon their commerce and 
navigation, or muft have recourfe to 
the fame means of preferving their 
rank and ftation, and even their ex- 
iftence as an independent country, into 
which Great Britain has been driven, 
by fimilar meafures, and for the fame 
object.” P. viii. 


EXTRACT. 


“©ON the oth of May 1793, the 
national convention of France patled a 
decree, authorizing her ¢ fhips of war 
“and privateers to capture all neutral 
* veffels loaded, in whole or in part, 
¢ with merchandifes belonging to ene- 
‘mies, or with provifions belonging 
‘to neutrals, but bound to enemies’ 
‘ports.’ This was prior, by one 
month, to the firft orders o: the ritifts 
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government, under which our provi- 
fions, deftined for French ports, were 
made prize. Thus did France fet the 
example of thofe very meafu: es, againtt 
which, even while fhe continued to 
purfue them herieif, the fo violently 
exclaimed as foon as they were imi- 
tated by the Britifh, and to compel 
the recall thereof, fhe has fo often told 
us, that ou. honour, and our good faith 
to her, required us to make war againft 
Fagland! This decree of May 9, 1793, 
being a plain and dircct violation of 
our treaty with France (which declares, 
that tree fps between us and her fhall 
make tree goods), our minifter at Paris 
complained; and on the 23d of the 
fame month a new decree was patled, 
declaring that the former fhould not 
extend to American vellels; and thus 
plainly confefling its injuftice. The 
iecond ‘decree, however, was repealed 
only two days after it paffled, and the 
firft remained in force againit our com- 
merce. Our minifier again complain- 
ed; and on the firft of July the con- 
vention again decreed, that the decree 
of May the ninth thould not extend to 
American veffels. This was a fecond 
acknowledgment of its injuftice ; and 
yet twenty-feven days afterwards, it 
was again entorced againft our com- 
merce, by the repeal of the laft decree 
for reftyicting it; and then it remained 
in force until January 4, 1795. Dur- 
ing this period a very contliderable 
number of our veffels were carried 
into French ports by her privateers and 
fhips of war. It alfo became a prac- 
tice to feize cargoes fent into her ports 
by our merchants, and employ them 
for pubic ule, without paying for 
them. Her agents alfo purchafed con- 
fiderable quantities of provifions from 
our citizens, and drew bills for pay- 
ment on the government of France, 
or on her minilicr in this country, 
which in many inftances were not paid. 
Thofe agents frequently made con- 
tracts alfo with our citizens for fupplies 
of provifions, which, when the. pro- 
vifions arvived, they refuied to fulfil. 





did not come 

May 9, 17933; and finally, an embargo 

was Jaid on cur vetfels in Bourdeaux, 

and continued during the greater part 

of the years 1393 and 1794, whereby 
) ) “f 

one hundred and three of our veifels 


within the 





Gecree of 


were detained, and our merchants 
fuitained very great injury.” P. 66. 
*¢ It is perfectly well known that fhe 
(France) long fince formed, and ftill 
purtues with the moft tteady perfever- 
ance, a fyttem of aggrandifement in 
Europe, for infuring the fuccels of 
which,-it is abfolutely effential that 
the maritime power of England fhould 
be reduced. Germany oppofed bar- 
riers to her by land, which were alfo 
to be removed. Accordingly Ger- 
many was to be divided, and a mari. 
time coalition formed againft England, 
Of this coalition, the United States 
were to form an important part; for 
though we had no navy, it was known 
we had the means of {peedily forming 
one; and thac when once engaged in 
the war, we thould be obliged to exert 
them, The greatnumber of our mer- 
chants’ fhips, in the mean time, the 
{kill, numbers, and enterprifing cha- 
racter of our feamen, the abundance 
of provifions and naval ftores in our 
country, the convenience of our har- 
bours, and above ail, our vicinity to 
the Weft Indies, where the commerce 
and navy of England are mott ealily 
fufceptible ofa deep and deadly wound, 
would have rendered us a moft import- 
ant ally in a.maritime war againit that 
power. To cut off our commerce 
with her at the fame time, the import- 
ance whereof to her, though certainly 
great, has been far over-rated by 
France, would greatly aid the blow. 
Accordingly we find, that as foon as 
the repubhe and the power of the Ja- 
cobin leaders were eftablifhed, and be- 
fore the war with England commenced, 
Mr. Genet was fent out with exprefs 
inftructions to bring about this al- 
hiance; andJ have been affured by a 
gentleman, who about that time acted 
a confiderable part in the convention, 
but kas fince vifited America, thet 
this maritime coalition was early de- 
vifed, and that ‘ nothing was waniing 
‘to its completion but the confent of 
“the United States. That confent,’ 
he added, with an air of refentment, 
which four years had not been able to 
allay, ‘ ewas applied for, and was re- 
‘ fufed.” in this refufal, and in that 
proclamation of neutrality, againtt 
which the minitters of France have 
never ceafed to cry out, from Genet, 
who faid, *it was a breach of the 
‘treaty,’ to Adct, who brands it as 
¢ uiidious,’ was laid the foundation of 
oul 
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our prefent quarrel with France. She 
did not, however, begin the quarrel 
immediately ; for the ttill entertained 
hopes of drawing us gradually into 
the war, by fomentiag our ancient dit- 
ferences with England, and prevailing 
onus, under the pretext of fulfilling 
our obligations by treaty and the laws 
of neutrality, toadopt meatures, which 
her antagonift would not have failed, 
and juftly too, to confider as hoftile. 
Whea the faw thefe efforts conttantly 
baffled by the firm prudence of our go- 
vernment, and all her hopes of a quar- 
rel finally extinguithed by the treaty 
with Britain, fhe then fuffered her re- 
fentment to blaze out in the meatures 
which fhe now purfues. 

*¢ It was not the feafon for attacking 
England tll Auftria and Pruflia thould 
be exhaulted, Holland fubjugated, and 
Belzium annexed to France. ‘The 
maritime coalition, moreover, had not 
yet been tormed: conteqvently the 
plan againft England was not yet ripe. 
Correi{pondence in the mean time was 
kept up with revolutionifts in England 
and Ireland; open encourageiient was 
held out to them, and their deputa- 
tions had public audiences from the 
French convention. The Britifh go- 
vernment was alarmed at thefe mea- 
furcs. It alfo took umbrage at the 
proceedings in Belgium, and the at- 
tacks made on Holland, with which 
laft it was inalliance. It complained 
of thefe attacks, and of the decrees 
whereby the convention had made a 
formal promife of fupport to the in- 
furgents of every country. The con- 
vention juftified the attacks on Hol- 
fand, and aflured England that the 
decrees had been mifunderttood; that 
they meant nothing at which any go- 
vernment ought to be offended, and 
were only to be executed in cafes where 
a whole people, having refolvyed to 
change their government, fhould call 
for the afliftance of France. On the 
fame day when thefe atlurances were 
made, the convention fent conmmif- 
fhioners into Belgium to execute thofe 
decrees, with in{tructions to ‘treat as 
“enemies all perfons, and even whale 
* countries, which {hould refufe to alter 
‘ their governments according to her 
‘will.’ England, in the mean time, 
juttly confidering thefe explanations as 
deceptive and unfatisfactory, went on 
with her preparations for the defence 
of herfelf and her ally. France re- 
guired her to deiift; and when fhe re- 
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fufed, and fent away a minifter who 
employed himfelf in exciting tedition, 
war was declared againft her, This 
war many of the politicians of France 
condemned, becaufe it was declared too 
foon; and yet they conteifed that France 
had begun to arm for it three months 
before England. 

«If any are in doubt of all this, or 
ignorant of it, they are requelied to 
read the correfpondence between 
France and Auttria, thofe between 
England and France, the fpeeches and 
reports of Briilot, and his Addrets to 
his Conttituents, and the relation pub- 
lithed by Chautfard, one of the com- 
nvflioners for executing the decrees in 
Belgium, wherein he gives an account 
of his own proceedings, and explains 
the plans of the convention. The 
reply to Briffovs addrefs by Camille 
Deiimoulins, in behalf of the Robe- 
{pierrian party, fhould alfo be confult- 
ed; and Necker’s Addrefs to the 
Freach in behalt of Louis XVI. Bril- 
foi, in one of his letters, declares, 
‘we, the l'rench, mutt fet fire to the 

corners of Europe.’ Comiile 
Defmoulins, in his reply, afferts, ¢ that 
‘ to diforganize Europe was one of the 
* fublime vocations of the convention.’ 
Brifflot, in his Addrefs, afks what 
did enlightened republicans wifh be- 
fore the roth of Auguft? (the day 
when the king was dethroned ;) men, 
who withed for liberty not only for 
their own country, but for all Kurope. 
They believed that they could gene- 
rally eftablith it, by exciting the governed 
againft the governors, and letting the peo- 
ple fee the facility and advantage of fuch 
infurvections. But Chautlard explains 
himfeit, and developes the fyftem moft 
fully. © No doubt,’ fays he, ‘it was 
‘the intereft of France to raife aad 
‘fecure by conqueft the trade of the 
‘ Belgic provinces, fo crampt by that 
‘of Holland; and thence to threaten 
¢and alarm the United Provinces, to 
‘ place our aflignats on the very detks 
© of their counting-houles, there to ruin 
‘ the Bank of England, and in fhort, to 
« complete the revolution of the money 
‘ fyttem.’ It was the intereft of France 
to monopolize, as it were, thefe vatt 
implements of trade, thefe manu- 
factories of national profperity. It 
was the intereft of France to weaken 
her mortal enemy (the Emperor), to 
cramp his efforts, to aggrandife berfelf 
with bis fpoils ; in fhort, to mutilate the 
coloflus of Auftria, by rending — 
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government, under which our provi- 
fions, deftined for French ports, were 
made prize. Thus did France fet the 
example of thofe very meafu es, againft 
which, even while fhe continued to 
purfue them herteif, the fo violently 
exclaimed as foon as they were imi- 
tated by the Britifh, and to compel 
the recall thereof, fhe has fo often told 
us, that ou. honour, and our good faith 
to her, required us to make war againft 
Fagland! This decree of May 9, 1793, 
being a plain and dircet violation of 
our treaty with France (which declares, 
that tree fips between us and her fhall 
make tree goods), our minifter at Paris 
complained; and on the 23d of the 
fame month a new decree was pailed, 
declaring that the former fhould not 
extend to American vellels; and thus 
plainly confelling its injuftice. The 
iecond ‘decree, however, was repealed 
only two days atter it paffed, and the 
firft remained in force againit our com- 
merce. Our minifier again complain- 
ed; and on the firft of July the con- 
vention again decreed, that the decree 
of May the ninth thould not extend to 
American veffels. This was a fecond 
acknowledgment of its inyuftice ; and 
yet twenty-feven days afterwards, it 
was again entorced again{t our com- 
merce, by the repeal of the laft decree 
for reftyicting it; and then it remained 
in force until January 4, 1795. Dur- 
ing this period a very conliderable 
nuiuber of our veffels were carried 
into French ports by her privateers and 
hips of war. It alfo became a prac. 
tice to feize cargoes fent into her ports 
by our merchants, and employ them 
for pubic ule, without paying for 
them. Her agents alfo purchaled con- 
fiderable quantities of provifions from 
our citizens, and drew bills fer pay- 
ment on the government of France, 
er on her muinilicr in this country, 
which in many inffances were not paid. 
agents frequently made con. 
tracts alfo with our citizens for fupplies 
of provifions, which, when the pro- 
vifions arvived, they refuted to fulfil. 
The privatecrs and thips of war of 
France frequently committed fpolia- 
tions at fea on iuch of our vellels as 
did not come within the decree of 
May 9, 17933 and finally, an embargo 
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and continued during the greater par 
of the years 13793 and 1794, whereby 
: } ‘ 
one hundred and three of our veifels 


were detained, and our merchants 
fuitained very great injury.” P. 66. 

*¢ It is perfectly well known that the 
(France) long fince formed, and {till 
purfues with the moft {teady perfever- 
ance, a fyitem of aggrandifement in 
Europe, for infuring the fuccels of 
which, it is abfolutely effenrial that 
the maritime power of England thould 
be reduced. Germany oppofed bar- 
riers to her by land, which were alfo 
to be removed. Accordingly Ger- 
many was to be divided, and a mari. 
time coalition formed againft England, 
Of this coalition, the United States 
were to form an important part; for 
though we had no navy, it was known 
we had the means of {peedily forming 
one; and that when once engaged in 
the war, we fhould be obliged to exert 
them, The greatnumber of our mer- 
chants’ fhips, in the mean time, the 
‘Kill, numbers, and enterprifing cha- 
racter of our feamen, the abundance 
of provifions and naval ftores in our 
country, the convenience of our har- 
bours, and above ail, our vicinity to 
the Weft Indies, where the commerce 
and navy of England are mott ealily 
fufceptible ofa deep and deadly wound, 
would have rendered us a moft import- 
ant ally in a.maritime war againit that 
power. To cut off our commerce 
with her at the fame time, the import- 
ance whereof to her, though certainly 
great, has been far over-rated by 
France, would greatly aid the blow. 
Accordingly we find, that as foon as 
the repubhe and the power of the Ja- 
cobin leaders were eftablifhed, and be. 
fore the war with England commenced, 
Mr. Genet was fent out with exprefs 
inftructions to bring about this al- 
hiance; and J have been affured by a 
gentleman, who about that time acted 
a confiderable part in the convention, 
but kas fince vifited America, thet 
this maritime coalition was early de- 
vifed, and that ‘ nothing was waniing 

‘to its completion but the confent of 

‘the United States. That confent,’ 
he added, with an air of refentment, 

which four years had not been able to 

allay, ‘ ewas applied for, and cwas re- 

‘ fufed.’ in this refufal, and in that 

proclamation of neutrality, againft 

which the minitters of France have 
never ceafed to cry out, from Genet, 
who faid, ¢it was a breach of the 

‘treaty,’ to Adct, who brands it ai 

¢ uuiidious,’ was laid the foundation ot 
oul 
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our prefent quarrel with France. She 
did not, however, begin the quarrel 
immediately ; for the ttill entertained 
hopes of drawing us gradually into 
the war, by fomentiag our ancient dit- 
ferences with England, and prevailing 
onus, under the pretext of fulfilling 
our obligations by treaty and the laws 
of neutrality, toadopt mealies, which 
her antagonift would not have failed, 
and juftly too, to confider as hoftile. 
Whea the faw thele efforts conftantly 
baffled by the firm prudence of our go- 
vernment, and all her hopes of a quar. 
rel finally extinguifhed by the treaty 
with Britain, fhe then fuffered her re- 
fentment to biaze out in the meatures 
which fhe now purfues. 


be exhaulted, Holland fubjugated, and 
Belzium annexed to France. ‘The 
maritime coalition, moreover, had not 
yet been tormed: conteqvently the 
plan againft England was not yet ripe. 
Curreipondence in the mean time was 
kept up with revolutionifts in England 
and Ireland; open encourageiient was 
held out to them, and their deputa- 
tions had public audiences from the 
French convention. The Britifh go- 
vernment was alarmed at thefe mea- 
furcs, It alfo took umbrage at the 
proceedings in Belgium, and the at- 
tacks made on Holland, with which 
Jaft it was in alliance. It complained 
of thefe attacks, and of the decrees 
Whereby the convention had made a 
formal promife of fupport to the in- 
furgents of every country. The con- 
vention juftified the attacks on Hol- 
land, and aflured England that the 
decrees had been mifunderttood; that 
they meant nothing at which any go- 
vernment ought to be offended, and 
were only to be executed in cafes where 
a whole people, having refolved to 
change their government, fhould call 
for the afliftance of France. On the 
fame day when thefe atlurances were 
made, the convention fent commif- 
fioners into Belgium to execute thofe 
decrees, with in{tructions to ‘treat as 
“enemies all perfons, and even whale 
* countries, which f{hould refufe to alter 
‘ their governments according to her 
will.’ England, in the mean time, 
juttly confidering thefe explanations as 
deceptive and unfatisfactory, went on 
with her preparations for the defence 
of herfelf and her ally. France re- 
guired her to defilt; and when fhe re. 
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fufed, and fent away a minifter who 
employed himfelf in exciting fedition, 
war was declared again{ft her. This 
war many of the politicians of France 
condemned, becaufe it was declared toa 
Joon: and yet they conteifed that France 
had begun to arm for it three months 
before England. 

** 1f any are in doubt of all this, or 
ignorant of it, they are requelied to 
read the correfpondence between 
France and Auttria, thofe between 
England and France, the fpeeches and 
reports ot Briffot, and his Addrets to 
his Conttitueats, and the relation pub. 
lithed by Chautlard, one of the com- 
miflioners for executing the decrees in 
Belgium, wherein he gives an account 
of his own proceedings, and explains 
the plans of the convention. The 
reply to Briffot’s addrefs by Camille 
Deiinoulins, in behalf of the Robe- 
{pierrian party, fhould alfo be confult- 
ed; and Necker’s Addrefs to the 
French in behalf of Louis XVI. Bril- 
foi, in one of his Jetters, declares, 
‘we, the French, mutt fet fire to the 

corners of Europe.’ Comille 
Definoulins, in his reply, afferts, ¢ that 
* to diforganize Europe was one of the 
* fublime vocations of the convention.’ 
Briflot, in his Addrefs, afks what 
did enlightened republicans wifh be- 
fore the roth of Auguft? (the day 
when the king was dethroned ;) men, 
who wifhed for liberty not only for 
their own country, but for all Kurope. 
They believed that they could gene- 
rally eftablith it, by exciting the governed 
againft the governors, and letting the peo- 
ple fee the facility and advantage of fuch 
infurvections. But Chautlard explains 
himfeit, and developes the fyfiem moft 
fully. No doubt,’ fays he, ‘it was 
‘the intereft of France to raife and 
‘fecure by conqueft the trade of the 
‘ Belgic provinces, fo crampt by that 
‘of Holland; and thence to threaten 
and alarm the United Provinces, to 
‘ place our aflignats on the very detks 
‘of their counting-houles, there to ruin 
‘ the Bank of England, and in fhort, to 
« complete the revolution of the money 
‘fy(tem.’ It was theintereft of France 
to monopolize, as it were, thefe vait 
implements of trade, thefe manu- 
factories of national profperity. It 
was the intereft of France to weaken 
her mortal enemy (the Emperor), to 
cramp his efforts, to aggrandife berfelf 
with his fpoils ; in fhort, to mutilate the 
coloffus of Auitria, by rending — 
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him thefe fertile provinces of Belgium, 
for obtaining and fecuring the potlef- 
fion of which, he has for ages been 
lavith of gold, of blood, and of in- 
trigues. Thus alfo it was the intcreft 
of France to mutilate the colofius of 
England, by rending trom him the 
colonies in America. And yet fhe 
tells us, and the Belgians, of her dif- 
mterefted fervices in giving us inde- 
pendence.” P. 66. 





XXII. df View of the Conduct of the 


Executive of the Foreign Affairs of 


the United States, as connected 
with the Miflion to the French 
Republic, during the Years 1794, 
5, 6. By James Mowrok, late 
Minifter Plenipotentiary to the faid 
Republic. Tluitraied by his In- 
ttruétions and Correfpondence, and 
other authentic Documents. svo. 
pp. 117. 2s. 6d. Philadelphia, print- 
ed; London, re-printed, Ridgway. 





EXTRACT FROM THE EDITOR’S 
PREFACE. 
“ THE Addrefs of Robert Goodloe 
Harper, Efy. having been lately 
republifhed in London, which, from 
the opinions and declarations it con- 
tains concerning the general conduct 
of the French in the courfe of the 
prefent war, fo much in unifon with 
the opinions and declarations of the 
ruling powers, and thofe who have 
fupported the war here, has met with 
a very favourable reception, The 
Editor conceives, that the pernicicus 
mifreprefentations of Mr. Harper have 
mifled the public mind, not merely in 
what relates to France herfelf, but as 
to the general difpofition of the people 
of the United States. As Mr. Mon- 
roe’s book, however, was not written 
in anfwer to Mr. Harper’s, but merely 
in juttification of his public conduct as 
ninifter to the French republic, and 
as there are points difcrediting Mr. 
H.’s publication, which this general 
contradiction of the fpirit of his per- 
formance could not advert to, it may 
not be improper brief y to notice them. 
Mr. M.’s book, as publifhed in Ame- 
rica, makes a large ostavo volume, 
containing, belide the ‘View, &c.’ the 
whole of the correfpondences, &c. re- 
Jating to his mifion. From this book, 
and the extrac:s in the Appendix, we 
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niay collect his entire refutation of all 
that Mr. H. advances concerning the 
malicious intentions of France towards 
America, and her inceffant eadeayours 
to drive her into the war. We learn 
from the following papers the affection 
which France nourtfhed for her fitter- 
republic, hee continual endeavours to 
evince it, her with that America fhould 
remain in a ftate of perfect neutrality ; 
the redrefling as foon, and as well as 
poflible, her complaints and griev- 
ances; the readinefs which fhe at al} 
times fhowed to affift her in her nego- 
tiations; her fincere and earneft en- 
deavours to preferve a good under- 
fianding, even after fhe had ftrong 
grounds of complaint. Amongft other 
topics of Mr. Harper’s cenfure is, of 
courfe, the conduct of Mr. Genet, the 
miniffer of the French republic in 
America; and in declaiming againit 
him, he has not been afhamed to bring 
forward a declaration, which Genet 
was faid to have made, viz. that ina 
certain cafe he would appeal from #he 
decifion of the prefident to the people. 
The reader fhould be informed that 
this fuppofed declaration, which Mr. 
H. makes fuch great ufe of in the 
courfe of his book, was formally and 
explicitly denied ever to have been 
made, by the prefident’s fecretary, 
Mr. Dallas, in whofe prefence it was 
faid to have been ufed. This may 
ferve as a {pecimen of the accuracy 
of Mr. Harper. As nearly as can be 
recollected, Mr. Dallas, in his letter, 
declared that Mr. Genet did not make 
we of fuch words as were afcribed to 
him, nor of any words that he could 
confirue into fuch a meaning.” 


XXII. Treatife on the Art of Paint- 
ing and the Compofition of Colours : 
containing Inftructions for all the 
various Procefles of Painting, to- 
gether with Obfervations upon the 
Qualities and Ingredients of Co- 
lours. Tranflated from the French 
of M. Massour. With Index. 
Small 8vo. pp. 242. 4s. No. 136, 
New Bond Street. 


EXTRACT. 
PAINTING IN MOSAIC. 
ss PAINTING in mofaic is the art of 
arranging, upon a ground of 
ifucce prepared for this purpofe, fmal} 
pieces 
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pieces of different coloured marbles, 
je as to imitate painting. 

«‘[t appears that Perfia gave birth 
to this art; from thence it pailed to 
the Affyrians, who tranfmitted it to 
the Greeks. Thefe laft were not long 
initiated in the art of mofaic painting, 
before the genius of their artifts 
brought it to great perfection. ‘This 
{tyle of painting was then held in great 
eftimation, and compofed a part of 
the fine arts in which that nation was 
fo much diftinguifhed. Hieron, tyrant 
of Syracnfe, ordered a fhip to be 
sonftructed of an extraordinary fize ; 
the decorations were of mofaic, repre- 
tenting the ftory of the Iliad.. The 
Romans learnt the art of mofaic from 
the Greeks. Having conqueredGreece, 
they fenfibly imbibed a tafte for the arts 
which were there cultivated, and took 
a pride in the ftatues and pictures which 
they found there. After the taking 
of Corinth, a great number were trant- 
ported to Rome, by order of the 
conful, L. Mummiius; the war of 
Athens being ended, he prefented to 
Philopceemen, as a teward for the fer- 
vices he had rendered to the Romans, 
the two pieces of mofaic, by Sofiis, an 
artilt of Pergamo, celebrated as being 
the firft in this line: one repretented 
the remains of a repa{t carelefsly {cat- 
tered upon the floor; the other, four 
doves refting on the edge of a bafon 
filled with water. 

“Pliny fixes the epoch, when the 
Romans acquired the tale and know- 
iedge of mofaic, as immediately fol- 
lowing the third Punic war. it was 
then, forthe firft time, that a monument 
of this kind was erected at Rome, in 
the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. 

“At firlt, they contented themtelves 
by collecting together large pieces ot 
marble, which by cutting in vartons 
forms, compofed figures and rade 
drawings. In the courfe of time, lux- 
ury and induftry taught them to cut 
the marble in very fmall fragments, fo 
as to enable them to compote pictures ; 
which, from the truth of the draw- 
ing, and the gradation and harmony 
of the colouring, appeared to potiels 
all the advantages and brilhancy of 
a real painting. 

«* Among the works of mofaic, that 
called vermiculatum, without doubt on 
account of its being compofed of very 
{mall pieces, came very near the per- 
fe&tion of painting, when eembiaed 
with judgment and ingenuity. 
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* Mofaic may likewife be done with 
glafles coloured by fire ; this fpecies of 
mofaic was invented and much efteem-. 
edin Greece. Although both one and 
the other require the fame ability in 
the artit, and they both produce the 
fame effect, namely, that of imitating 
the various objects in nature, never 
thelefs it is certain, that which is done 
with {mall pieces of marble is the mott 
difficult, as well as the mot durable. 

“The Greeks did not long make 
ufe of coloured glatfes; they foon re- 
turned to marble, not fo much from 
a {pirit of luxury and magnificence, 
but rather that their works might 
prove more folid, and fubfift to future 
ages. The great quantity of varie- 
gated marble found in Phrygia and, 
Egypt, was, perhaps, another reafon 
that induced them to lay alide coloured 
glaffes. 

** Mofaic, in the beginning, was 
made ufe of only to ornament tem- 
ples; but the art having made great 
progrefs under the emperor Auguftus 
and his fuccetlors, it afterwards ferved 
to decorate the chambers of halls of 
{tate, of which it often only occupied 
the centre. ‘The taite for mofaic, and 
the decorations of thofe werks depend- 
ing on it, began fenfibly to decline 
under the emperor Septimius Severus. 

“¢ As foon as the Chriftian religion 
had triumphed over paganifm, and 
when, by order of the emperor Con- 
ftantine, many temples were erected 
to the honour of the true God, the 
rmofaic art contributed to adorn them; 
the walls, the ceiling, and the pave- 
ment of the bafilique of St. Peter, at 
Rome, were covered with pictures in 
mofaic, reprefenting the hiftory of the 
Old and New Teftament. In courfe 
of time the fovereign pontiffs vied 
with each other in decorating their 
churches with mofaic. 

‘«« The arts having fenfibly degene- 
rated in Italy, and their decline being 
more fenfibly felt in the tenth century, 
at which time the productions were of 
a very inferior nature, M. PAbbé 
Didier, who was afterwards Pope, 
under the title of Victor ILI. caufed a 
great number of artifts to be fent from 
Conftantinople, and by that means 
contributed to revive in Italy a tafte 
tor mofaic. From that time this art 
has infenfibly arrived to the degree of 
perfection, which at this prefent time 
is fo much adigired. In the church of 
St. Peter, at Rome, may be igen fome 
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very fine pieces of mofaic, copied from 
the pictures of Raphael. ‘There are 
hikewife many fine pieces worthy of 
admiration in the church of the Car- 
thufians at Rome; in the cathedrals of 
Pifa and Florence; in the church of 
St. Mark at Venice, and in many other 
churches in Italy. In the church of 
“St. Mark is to be feen the finett re- 
maining pavement of mofaic. 

«« Among the great number of ar- 
tits, who, in the feventeenth century, 
excelled in this flyle of painting, Cava- 
tier Peter-Paul de Chriftophoris was 
one of the moft celebrated. He car- 
ried this art to fo great a degree of 
perfection, that his works have the 
appearance of a high-finithed picture. 

*¢ The fchool of mofaic, which ex- 
ifts at this day, at Rome, has produced 
many works worthy of admiration ; for 
example, the portrait of the queen, the 
wiie of the pretender, in the bafilique 
of St. John de Lateran ; that of Cardi- 
nal René Imperiali, at the Auguftines; 
and the pavement of the magnificent 
chapel of Lifbon, made tor king 


john V.” P. 64, 


PAINTING IN FRESCO, 

“ PAINTING in frefco is the ufing 
colours prepared with water, upon 
plafter, which muit be wet, in order 
that the colours may penetrate. 

** As paintings in trefco will laft no 
tonger than the walls or ceilings, upon 
which they are painted, remain in 
a good condition, the greateft atten- 
tion fhould be paid to have thefe as 
folid as poffible, and guard againft the 
inconyeniencies that cracks and cre- 
vices might occafion. 

‘© Thefe precautions being taken, 
you muft begin as foon as the place on 
which you are to paint, is covered with 
frefh platter. All the parts you intend 
to do, fhould be begun and finithed 
the fame day, This circumftance, 
peculiar to frefco, by taking away from 
the painter all refources of retouch. 
ing, or making any alteration in his 
work, renders it abfolutely necetfary 
to have before his eyes, a finifhed 
outline, with all the neceffary mea- 
fures and proportions of his fubjeét. 
It would, otherwife, be very dithcult 
for him to attain that union of compo- 
fition, which fo greatly conduces to 
the perfection of his work. 

“ This, fo advantageous for all 
ftyles of painting, is to indifpentable 
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in frefco, as it is not pofible to Ketch 
at once all the different parts of the 
picture; the painter muft not only 
have finifhed in the day, his given 
part, but this muft be fo executed, as 
to render it impoflible to difcover, 
after the work is entircly performed, 
that it has been painted by pieces.” 
P. 9k. 


—_ 


PAINTING IN GOUACHE, OR BODY 
COLOURS. 

“ THIS procefs of painting may be 
confidered as having preceded all 
others; at leaft it is the moft ancient 
we know of. 

“Tt is probable the firft colours 
made ufe of, for this manner of paint- 
ing, were nothing more than various 
ftones, and earths, ground and made 
liquid by means cf water. After. 
wards by making ufe of different gums, 
they gave them a proper confiftency’: 
but as gums are found in drying to 
blacken and change the brilliancy of 
the colour, experience has fubftituted 
another method. The moft celebrated 
artifis of the prefent day make ufe of 
double fixe, a preparation obtained from 
parchment, or fine glove-leather: this 
preparation is not, like gum, liable to 
chaage or crack the colour. 

«* A piece of this, about the fize of 
a finall apple, ina glafs of water, will 
be found to be the neceffary propor- 
tion. The difficulties attending this 
ftyle of painting have difcouraged 
many; it is feldom managed with fuc- 
ceis, even by thofe moft accuftomed 
to it. They have all the defect of 
making their tints undecided, thick, 
and grey, which, to the eye of an 
amateur, makes this ftyle of painting 
appear pale and mealy. 

« Among the number of artifts who 
have practifed gouache with fuccets, 
may be reckoned Clairiffeau, Machi, 
and Perignons. However, in their 
works may be difcovered the fame fault 
we mentioned; that is, their tints are 
grey and want tranfparency, owing to 
their uling too much white and black, 
which ought to be done in ornamental 
painting. Thefe artiffs have likewife 
a very heavy touch, which materially 
injures the beauty of their works. 

«¢ Thofe who have moft excelled in 
this ftyle of painting, are Vaguer, 
Moreau, Nivar, and Belanger :—their 
pictures are painted with infinite light- 
nefs—their middle tints are tran{pa- 

reat, 
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rent, and theirfpirited foliage frequent- 
ly approaches to the fublime touch of 
Moucheron, The works of each of 
thefe painters prove, that the beft 
manner of painting in gouache, is to 
follow the fame method as in oil paint. 
ing, making ufe of white only for your 
lights, and then but thialy, in order 
that, through it, you may difcover the 
addrefs, lightnefs, and genius, that 
the artift may have introduced in his 
firft {ketch. 

‘¢©To paint in gouache, you mutt 
firft pafte your paper upon a board, 
made either of walnut-wood or mabo- 
cany, taking care that its furface be 
{mooth, fo that your paper may lie 
quite flat; then upon the other fide of 
your board pafte another ftheet of 
drawing-paper, the fame kind as that 
you mean to paint upon. This will 
prevent the board from warping, and 
neither time nor the injuries of the air 
will caule it to fplit. 

“In order to pafte your paper upon 
the board, make ufe of a pafte made 
of ftarch, or very fine flour; add 
to this, double fize, or Flanders glue, 
purified by vinegar. 

‘To prevent the paper and the 
wood from becoming worm-eaten, 
mix with your patte alittle garlic. 

“¢ Your board thus prepared, draw 
your outline with black lead pencil, 
taking care to make your lines futfici- 
eutly ftrong, as the firft tint might 
etface them. 

*¢ This done, begin the fky of your 
landfcape with a, tint compofed of 
white Pruflian blue, and (to prevent 
your tint being too cold) a very little 
Jake; extend this tint very lightly, 
and without thicknefs, to the part 
neare(t to the horizon, mixing white 
by degrees, fo that the ftrength of 
colour gradually decreafe, as you 
approach the mountains or other parts 
that may appear to blend with the 
atmofphere. 

“For the mountains make ufe of 
your firft tint, in which add a little 
more blue and lake, fo as to render 
your tone more decided, and that it 
may relieve trom the fky. For the 
lights of the mountains, ufe a paler 
tint than for the horizon. 

“¢ Por the trees neareft the horizon, 
ufe the firit deep tint of the mountains, 
and in order to make the tint warmer, 
mix with it a lithe brown pink and 
Naples yellow. If in the compofition 
of the picture there happen to be 
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many plains, take care to make the 
Pruffian blue, or brown pink, predo- 
minate, according as the objects may 
be more or lefs diftant. * 

‘¢ In general, for the rocks and trees 
of the firft and fecond plain, make ufe 
of brown pink, fap green, and lake 
mixed together. For the trees, ufe 


‘lefs of the Pruflian blue and fap green, 


than of the brown pink. For the 
rocks, ufe the fame tint as for the 
trees; it will be neceifary to ufe ano- 
ther colour, as they terminate; but of 
that hereafter. 

‘* Be careful to ufe little fap green 
in the tints of your trees; for this 
colour being glutinous in its nature, 
will, if fuffered to predominate, greafe 
the paper, and prevent the fecond 
tints from f{preading with facility. 1, 
in the {pot you reprefent, there chance 
to be a lake ora river, be careful in 
wafhing this part of the picture, to 
reflect the fame tints upon the trees, 
hills, or the objects that may be placed 
clofe, taking care to reflect the con- 
tour of thefe feveral objects in the 
water. 

“‘ For thofe parts of the water that 
reflect the fun’s rays, make ule of the 
tints employed for the mot brilliant 
clouds. This fhows the neceflity of 
preferving all your tints of reflection. 

‘¢ With regard to the middle tints 
and fhadows, add to your tints of re- 
flection, partly brown pink, partly 
Praffian blue, and partly lake. With 
this mixture wath your middle tints. 
For the dull parts, ufe only thefe three 
laft colours, adding a little fap green. 

‘©The firft wath of your picture 
being finifhed in the manner indicated, 
delineate the different foliage, and by 
degrees determine thofe parts more 
or lefs, in fhadow. 

“For your dulleft tint, ufe brown 
pink, indigo, and yellow orpimenr, 
or yellow ochre, as the fubject may 
require. Avoid white lead as much 
as poflible ; it is poifon to painting, and 
always helps to deftroy the vigour of 
the colours. You muft take the great- 
eft care in finifhing your picture, to 
preferve the lightneis and {pirit of the 
firtt tketch. For this purpofe, avoid 
making the tints you pais partially 
over the firft colaur, too thick, even 
in the foregrounds: for thefe, you 
mutt ab{ulutely follow the fame procefs 
as for the other parts of the picture. 
It is only in the following rules we 
have indicated, that you wiil fucceed 
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in giving to gouache the vigour and 
pertection of oil painting. Gouache 
yequires a long and affiduous applica- 
tion; but the ftucy is agreeable, and 
is not accompanied with thofe incon- 
veniences that are infeparably attend- 
ant upon oil painting.” P. 74. 


COLOURS, 


*¢*¢ ALTHOUGH from habit, ac- 
quired in our earlieft infancy, we fup- 
pole colour to exilt in bodies, never- 
thelefs it is evident, and generally ac- 
knowledged, that the word colour de- 
notes no property of bodies, but fimply 
a modification of our mind, and only 
marks the particular fenfation, which 
is the confequence of the fhock pro- 
duced in our fight, by fuch and fuch 
luminous corpuicles, 

‘¢ Thofe bodies we call coloured are 
only to be confidered as bodies, that 
reflect the light with certain modifica- 
tions; the variety of colours proceed- 
ing from the different textures of 
bodies, which render them fit to give 
fuch or fuch modifications to the light. 
Colours in dedies are only a difpofition 
of thefe, to refleét fuch or fuch rays of 
light, rather or more abundantly than 
the others: colours, in the rays of light, 
are only the difpofition of thefe rays to 
produce fuch or fuch emotion in our 
organs: finally, colours i# us are only 
the fenfation of this emotion, under 
the idea of colours. Colour exifts no 
more in bodies than found in a bell, in 
a mufical inflrument, or any other fo- 
norous body; but found is no property 
of theie bodies; it is, in shem, nothing 
more than the refult of a vibrating 
motion: it is, ia the air, only like a 
motion communicated by that of the 
bodies: finally, it is iz ourfelves, but a 
fentiment of this emotion, under the 
idea of found. 

‘¢ The rays of light prefent to our 
view only feven principal or primitive 
cvlours, which are, red, orange, vel- 
low, green, blue, indigo, and violet. 
All the other colours, from the white 
down to the black, are only mixtures 
ot thefe principal colours differently 
combined. ‘The white and black can. 
not be ranked as colours; the firft is 
only a compofition of all the various 
colours combined together; the fecond 
is a privation of all colour. 

s€ Aifer having 
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principally to painting, it being the 
end of this work. 

‘« All colours ufed in painting are 
compofed of mineral, vegetable, or 
animal fubftances, and fometimes of a 
combination of the three. 

“¢lt appears that Nature has con- 
ftantly made ufe of different modifica- 
tions of iron, to colour mineral, vege - 
table, and animal fubftances: the other 
metals are never, or at lea(t very rare- 
ly, found to colour natural bodies. 

“© The different diffolutions of iron 
produce yellow, orange, red, violet, 
blue, and black. 

** Various diffolutions of copper 
give blue, green, and black. Gold in 
a ftate of calx, or oxigen, produces 
purple, which is frequently changed 
to a violet, black, and brown, 

*¢ Lead diffolved, and calcined, 
gives white, grey, minium, yellow 
litharge, black litharge, and black. 

‘¢ A diffolution of tin helps to give 
{carlet part of its beauty. 

‘* Cobalt gives to enamel a blue 
colour, 

“© combination of mercury and 
fulphur makes a red colour called cin- 
nabar. P 

‘© They call local colour in painting, 
that which by the fituation it occupies, 
and by the help of fome other colours, 
reprelents a particular object, as fleth, 
linen, a ftuff, or any object diftinguith- 
ed from the others. It is called local, 
becaufe the place it occupies, requires 
it to be fuch, in order that it may give 
a truer character to thofe colours that 
are near. Local colour fthould agree 
with the truth and the effect of the 
diltances. 

“¢ They call middle tints in painting, 
acombination of two or more colours, 
that moderate the tone of the principal 
one. This is not fo brilliant, but it 
makes the other appear more fo; 
which reciprocally add to its effect : it 
corrects and foftens their rawnefs. 

*¢ Colours acquire their brilliancy 
only in proportionas they are deprived 
of all heterogeneous matter: nothing 
can be mixed with them without in- 
juring them, This principle, demgn- 
ftrated by experience, proves the ne- 
ceflity of only ufing the pureft oils, 
and the beft diitilled water for 
painting. 

“« We are under the neceffity, in all 
ftyles of painting with water, to ufe a 
nixture in the preparation of the 
colours, to qaake them fix the better 
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upon the fubftance on which we are to 
paint. This mixture ought to be 
combined according to the quality of 
the various colours, which almoftt all 
require different mixtures; and _ all 
thefe injure the colours more or lefs, 
becaufe the heterogeneous particles 
with which they are allied, change 
the texture of the compofition, and 
occafion them to reflect differently the 
rays ot light. From hence it follows, 
that all colours that have been mixed 
with too much of thefe preparations 
(even though the preparation fhould 
be proper for the colour), will take a 
different tone, which in courfe of 
tune will become deeper and deeper, 
becaufe all incorporating bodies ab- 
forb, in drying, the rays of light which 
they reflecte dbetore. 

“It is, therefore, very important 
for the prefervation of drawings in 
water colours, to mix with the colours, 
only what quantity of preparation 
they abfolutely require, and only that 
which fuits the nature of the colours.” 
P. 120. 





XXIII. An Addrefs to the People of 


Great Britain, By R. Warson, 
Lord Bifhop of Landafi. 8vo. 
pp. 42. 1s. Fauldar. 


XXIV. 4 Reply to fome Parts of the 
Bifhop of Landaff's Addrefs to the 
People of Great Britain. By Gtt- 
Berr WakeFteLp, B. A. 8vo. 
1s.6d.  Cuthell, 


EXTRACT FROM BISHOP WATSON’S 
ADDRESS. 


ts A NEW fyftem of finance has this 

4% year been introduced; and I 
fairly own it has my approbation as far 
as itgoes. It has given great difcon- 
tent to many; but it has given none 
tome. I lament, as every man mutt 
do, the neceflity of impofing fo heavy 
a burden on the community ; and with 
a family of eight children, I hall feel 
its preffure as much as moft men: but 
1 am fo far from cenfuring the minif- 
ter for having done fo much, that I 
fincerely wifh he had donea great deal 
more. In the prefent fituation of 
Great Britain and of Europe, pallia- 
tives are of no ufe, half meatures can- 
notlave us, Inftead of calling fora tenth 
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of a man’sincome, ! with the minifter 
had called for a tenth, or for fuch other 
portion of every man’s whole pro- 
perty, as would have enabled him not 
merely to make a temporary provifion 
for the war, but to have paid off, ina 
few years, the whole, or the greateit 
part of the nationaldebt.” P. 2. 


EXTRACT FROM CILBERT WAKE- 
FIELD, 


“* LET me expofe the fallacy of this 
reafoning by a very prompt intelligible 
inftance, which willapply much more 
cogently in the cafe of property, than of 
income. The Bifhop of Landaff and 
myfelf have been brought up, though 
at different periods, in the fane place, 
and the fame difcipline; our early 
ftudies, our views, our habits,.and our 
connexions, were nearly alike. I pro. 
fefs myfelf to feel as fenfible a relith 
for the real comforts and conveniences 
of life, as hecan feel. Suppofe now, 
my income to be 200]. and bis 2000. 
y, with my fx children, can furnifh 
ourfelves with no more than the actual 
necefiaries of food, raiment, and ha- 
bitation, with our refources. Take 
from mea tenth part of this income, 
and you diftrefs me beyond defcrip- 
tion: exact from him in the fame pro- 
portion, and you abridge nothing but 
extravagant fuperfluity, or immoderate 
accumulation. He has his remedy in 
retrenchment, w:thout the lofs of a 
lingle comfort. The cafe would admit 
of a much more impreflive {}atement 
to the difadvantage of the Bifhop’sar- 
gument, if I had not faid enough al- 
ready to evince its extreme erroneoul- 
nefs to the moft fuperficial underftand- 
ing.” P. 14. 


ee 


BISHOP WATSON. 


« A NATION is but a collection of 
individuals united into one body for 
mutual benefit; and a national debt is 
a debt belonging to every individual, 
in proportion to the property he pof- 
fefles; and every individual may be 
juftly called upon for his quota towards 
the liquidation of it. No man, re- 
latively {peaking, will be either richer 
or poorer by this payment being gene- 
rally made, for riches and poverty are 
relative terms: and when all the mem- 
bers of acommunity are proportion- 
ably reduced, the relation between 
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the individuals, as to the quantum of 
each man’s property, remaining unal- 
tered, the individuals themfelves will 
feel no elevation or depreflion in the 
{cale of fociety. When all the found- 
ations of a great building fink uni- 
formly, the fymmetry of the parts is 
not injured; the preffure on each 
member remains asit was ; no rupture 
is made: the building will not be fo 
lofty, but it may ftand on a better bot- 
tom, It does not require an oracle to 
inform us (though an oracle has faid 
it), that riches have been the ruin of 
every country; they banifh the fim- 
piicity of manners, they corrupt the 
morals of a people, and they invite 
invaders. If we pay the national debt, 
we may not live quite fo luxurioufly 
as we have done; but this change will 
be no detriment cither to our virtue 
as men, or to our fafety as members 
of fociety.” P. 3. 


GILBERT WAKEFIELD. 


“ THE comparifon is elegant and 
ingenious, but not appofite to the 
Biihop’s.inference, in {ome trivial par- 
ticulars.: For, alas! the ground-floor 
_of this grand and ftable edifice, where 
myfelf, and my meffmates of the fwini/h 
multitude, were regaling ourfelves, us 
well as exijting circumflances would 
poflibly admit; our ground-floor, I 
fay, is funk for ever in damps and dark- 
nels, only to make, ferfooth, a more 
firm foundation for our ariftocratical 
und prejatical fuperiors, who are frifk- 
ing in the upper rooms with unalloyed 
glee, and their cuftomary unccncern. 
Whilft the higher orders feel no in- 
convenience from the preflure, thofe, 
who live by the expenditures of {fo- 
ciety, and their own perfonal ex- 
ertions, are ground to powder.” P. 16. 


BISHOP WATSON. 


“IT HAVE a firm perfuafion that 
the French will find themfelves difap- 
pointed, if they expect to be fupported 
in their expedition by tie difcontented 
in this country. ‘They have already 
made a tral; the event of it thould 
lower their confidence. ‘The Welch, 
of alldenominations, rufhed upon their 
Gallic enemies, ‘with the impetuofity 
of ancient Britons; they difcomfited 
them ina moment; they covered them 
with fhame, and led them into captivity. 


The common people of this fortunate 
ifland enjoy more liberty, more con- 
fequence, more comfort of every kind, 
than the common people of any other 
country; and they are not infenfible 
of their felicity: they will never erect 
the tree of liberty, They know it by 
its fruit; the bitter fruit of flavery, of 
contempt, oppreflion and poverty to 
themfelves, and probably to their 
otterity. 

‘If lreland is the object of invafion, 
France may flatter herfelf, perhaps, 
with the expectation of being more 
favourably received there than in 
Great Britain; but, I truft, the will 
be equally difappointed in both coun- 
tries. 

«« T mean not to enter into the poli- 
tics of Ireland; but, confidering her 
as a fifler-kingdom, I cannot wholly 
omit adverting to her fituation. 

«T look upon England and Ireland 
as two bodies which are grown to- 
gether, with different members and 
organs of fenfe, but nourifhed by the 
circulation of the fame blood: whilit 
they continue united they will live and 
profper; but if they fuffer themfelves 
to be feparated by the force or cunning 
of an enemy ; if they quarrel and tear 
themfelvesafunder, both will inftantly 
perifh. Would to God, that there 
were equity and moderation enough 
among the nations of the earth, to 
fuffer {mall ftates to enjoy their inde- 
pendence; but the hiftory of the world 
is little elfe than the hiltory of great 
ftates facrificing {mall ones to their 
avarice cr ambition: and the prefent 
defigns of France, throughout Europe, 
confirm the oblervation. If Ireland 
fu far liftens to her refentment (how- 
ever it has originated) againtt this 
kingdom ; if fhe fo far indulges her 
chagrin againft her own legiflature, as 
to feek for redrefs by throwing herfelt 
into the arms of.France, fhe will be 
undone, her freedom will be loft, the 
will be funk in the fcale of nations; 
inftead of flourifhing under the pro- 
tection of a fifter that loves her, fhe 
will be feitered asa flave to the feet of 
the ereateft defpot that ever afflicted 
human kind—to the feet of French 
democracy. 

‘* Let the malcontents in every 
nation in Europe look at Holland, and 
at Beleinm. Holland was an hive of 
bees, her fons flew on the wings of 
the wifd to every corner of the globe, 
aud returned Jaden with the {weets ot 
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every climate. Belgium wasa garden 
of herbs, the oxen were ftrong to la- 
bour, the fields were thickly covered 
with the abundance of the harvett. 
Unhappy Dutchmen! you will ftill 
toil, but not fo. your own comfort; 
you will ftill collect honey, but not for 
yourlelves; — France will feize the 
hive as often as your induftry fhall 
have filled it. Ill-judging Belgians! 
you will no longer eat in fecurity the 
fruits of your own grounds; France 
will find occafion, or will make occalion, 
to participate largely in your riches ; it 
willbe move truly faid of yourfelves than 
of youroxen, * You plough the fields, 
¢ but not for your own profit!’’ P. 19. 

*¢ He who perufes with attention the 
works of thofe foreigners, who for rhe 
Jaft feventy or eighty years have writ- 
ten againft revealed or natural reli- 
gion, and compares them with the 
writings of our Englith deitts towards 
the end of the laft, and the beginning 
or middle of the prefent century, will 
perceive that the former have bor- 
rowed all their arguments and objec- 
tions from the latter; he will perceive 
alfo that they are far inferior to them 
in learning and acutenefs, but that 
they furpais them in ridicule, in au- 
dacity, in blafphemy, in mifrepre- 
fentation, in all the miferable arts by 
which men are wont to defend a bad 
caufe: they furpafs them too in their 
mifchievous endeavours to diffeminate 
their principles amongft thofe who, 
from their education, are leaft quali- 
fed to refute their fophiftry. 

“ Juftly may their reafoning be 
called fophiltry, fince it was not able 
to convince even themfelves. One of 
the moft eminent of them (Voltaire), 
who had been an atheift, a materiali(t, 
a difbeliever of a future ftate all his 
days, afked with evident anxiety, a few 
years before his death, Is there a God, 
fuch as men fpeak of? Is there a foul, 
fuch as people imagine? Is there any 
thing to hope for after death ? He feems 
to have been confiftent in nothing, but 
in his hatred of that gofpel, which 
would have enlightened the obfcurity 
in which he was involved, and at once 
diffipated all his doubts. As to his 
notions of government, he appears to 
have been as unfeitled in them as in 
his religious {entiments; for though 
he had been one of the moft zealous 
apoftles of liberty and equality, though 
he had attacked monarchical govern 
ments in all his writings with vreat 
bitternefs; yet he at laft coafeifed to 
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one of the greateft princes then in 
Europe, that he did not love the 

overnment of the loweit orders—that 
* did not with the re-ettablifhment of 
Athenian democracy. Such are the 
inconfiftencies of men, who, by their 
profaned difputation againft religion, 
have difturbed the contciences of in- 
dividuals; who, by their fenfelefs rail- 
ing againft government, have endan- 
gered the tranquillity of every nation 
in Europe! And it is againft fuch 
men i warn you.” P. 38. 





XXV. An Addrefs to the Landed In- 
tere? on the Deficiency of Habita- 
tions and Fuel for the Ufe of the 
Poor. By Wirttr1aAm Morton 
Pitt, Eig. M.P. 8vo. pp. 51. 
With Five Plates of Cottayes and 
Ground Plans. 2s. 6d. Elm/ley, 





EXTRACT. 

«¢ A MONG the diftreffes of the poor, 

there are none more deferving 
of ferious attention, than the difficul- 
ties they experience of procuring for 
themfelves habitations and fuel. It is 
however no {mall confolation, that 
there are none alfo from which they 
can be more eafily relieved. A large 
proportion of them are alfo abfolutely 
precluded from leaving the parifhes in 
which they happen to refide: if thofe, 
who have been removed by order of 
two juftices, again leave their places 
of legal fettlement, they render them- 
felves liable to punishment, as rogues 
and vagabonds ; and many, who have 
not been removed, but have large 
families, and who of courfe fuffer the 
moft, are leaft able to change their 
places of refidence, yet often cannot 
obtain cottages to livein, though able 
and willing to pay rent. Inftances 
have occurred, where fuch perforis 
have offered to pay one year in ad- 
vance, but without fuccefs; for there 
were no houfes to let to them. The 
expenfe of repairs induces many land- 
lords to permit their cottayes to fall to 
the ground, and the principle of defo- 
la‘ion, as the moft effectual meafture ta 
reduce the burden of the poor’s-rate, 
is too prevalent among partth officers ; 
who conceive it to be good policy to 
force people to emigrate, from the 
wani of habitations, and abandoning 
their villages, to feck for refuge and 
theltcr in towns, 
« The 
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«6 The deficiencv of fuel, or the 
high price and difficulty of obtaining 
irin imall quantities, are very much 
felt in almoit every part of the king- 
dom. It is not only an abfolute ne- 
€effary of life, but the confequence of 
this diftrefs is, that breaking down 
hedges; lopping trees, and plunder- 
ing woods and coppices, prevail fo 
generally amoneft the poor; practices, 
which tend to familiarize their minds 
to difhonetty and plunder. At firft, 
perhaps, they content themfelves with 
picking up dead flicks; but the quan- 
tity of thefe being infufficient fully to 
fupply their wants, and the mifery on 
the one hand, and the temptation on 
the other, being both fo ereat, they 
foon lofe fight of the injury done to 
the owner, and at laft it too frequently 
happens, that, after having accuftom- 
ed themfelves to one defeription of 
vilfering without remoife, they are 
Ted on by degrees to the commiflion of 
other crimes, and to aéts of greater 
devaflation. Effectually to root out this 
evil is, therefore, not only a work of 
the greaiett charity, but of high im- 
portance to the police of the country.” 

o Ie 

«* But if the perfon, in want of an 
habitation, has not the means or with 
to build or purchafe a cottage, the 
parifh fhould be compellable to provide 
one for him. By the 43 Eliz. c. 2. f. 
s. the churchwardens and overfeers of 
the poor ofa parifh may, with the coh- 
fent of the Jord of the manor, and by 
order of the juftices at the quarter 
feflions, ereét, build, and fet upon 
the wafte, at the charge of the parith, 
hundred, or county, convenient houtes 
of dwelling for impotent poor. This 
provifion fhould not be optional, but 
obligatory, where the neceffity is afcer- 
tained, and fhould extend to any poor 
in want of houles. 

«« Let us now confider in what man- 
ner that neceffity isto be foafcertained, 
and what reguiations may be proper 
for the due execution of the plan. On 
the complaint of a poor perfon that 
there is no cottage to be rented in the 
parfh where fuch perfon is legally 
jettled, two juftices fhould inquire into 
the fact, and if they find it true, they 
fhould give ten days notice, in writing, 
to the Jord of the manor, and to the 
churchwardens and overfcers of the 
parith where fuch grievance exitts, 
that they will report the fame to the 
next quarter-feflions, to afford them 
an opportunity, if they fhould be de- 
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firous fo to do, of fhowing the canfe, 
why an order fhould not iffue for build- 
ing, at the expenfe of the parith (if 
the owners of eftates will not do it on 
their own account, in proportion to 
the number of poor requiring habite- 
tions, and to their own property), fo 
many cottages as may feem neceflary ; 
which expente, if aflefed on the tenan- 
try, fhould be allowed them again, in 
the fame manner as the land-tax ulual- 
ly is, by the proprietors of eftates. If 
no objection be made on the part of 
the lord of the manor or parifh officers, 
or the objection, if made, does not ap- 
pear to be well founded, an order fhould 
ilue for the erecting the cottages, 
either on the wafte, or elewhere, a6 
fhall be moft convenient to the lord of 
the manor, or proprietor of the land 
on which fuch a cottage is intended 
to be erected, and at the fame time 
to thofe who are in want of habitations. 
The fite fhould be determined by two 
indifferent perfons, end by an umpire 
named by them, in cafe they do not 
agree in opinion; one of thofe perfors 
to be appointed by the juftices at the 
quarter-feffions, and the other by the 
lord of the manor or proprietor of the 
land. Thefe commiffioners fhould 
take care, that .he cottages be fit for 
the reception of fiich poor families, 
both as to convenience and healthinefs 
of fituarion, and fhould certify the 
fame at the next quarter-feffions after 
the completion of the work; and 
fhould alfo certify, that half an acre 
of garden ground is actually allotted 
to each cottage. Where the labourer 
can pay rent, he fhould be called upon 
for it; and where he is too poor to 
afford it, it thould be charged to the 
parith account, as relief given to him 
in the form of rent. The expente of 
erecting and fitting them up in a pro- 
per manner would probably amount to 
about forty-five pounds each, or ninc- 
ty pounds for two of them built toge- 
ther. The rept to be charged, fhould 
be forty-five fhillings per annum, ex- 
clufively of the value of the garden. 
‘Thefe cottages would then produce 
five per cent. intereft on the money 
expended, which is fufficient for fuch 
buildings; though in towns it is ufval- 
ly expected that money fo laid out 
fhould yield at leaft fix per cent.; the 
landlords then, or the parifh (which is 
in fact the fame thing, for it is the 
collective body of landlords), have a 
fair intereft for what they have dil- 
buried.” P. a6, 
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XXXVI The Life of St. Columba, the 
Apoitle and patron Saint of the 
ancient Scots and Piéts, and joint 
Patron of the Jrifh; commonly 
called Colum-Kille, the Apottle of 
the Highlands. By Joun Smira, 


D. D. Svo. pp. 168. 38. Adua- 


dell, Edinburgh and Glatfgow; 
Wright, London. 





CONTENTS. 
F the Parentage and Education 
of Columba—--His Removal 
trom Ireland to Jona-—-His Cha. 
acter, Doctrine, and Death. 

Ae eEeNodrx.—Account of Colum- 
La’s Writings, with Tranflations of 
bis Latin Poems—Account of his 
Monatteries and Churches—His Dil- 
ciples Chronicle of fome Events 
connected with Iona. 

EXTRACT. 

«© NO man ever lived to whom the 
Highlands and the ifles of Scotland 
were more indebted than to st. Co- 
lumba; and, perhaps, tew lived to 
whom the Britith tiles in general were 
under ftronger obligations. © It was 
Columba who kindied that torch, 
which, in the darkeii ages, fhed its 
kindly rays far beyond the limits of 
the Highlands, and which contributed 
niuch to enlighten even the fouth of 
gritain; for, according to the teili. 
mony of the venerable Bede, England 
was indebted for many of its mott 
Jearocd and pious divines, to the 
feminary of learning ‘eftabiithed by 
Coiumba, in a remote and obfcure 
corner of the Highlands.” Pref. p. vi. 

“The life of St. Columba * was 
written by two of his fucceffors, Cum- 
min and Adomnan, the former of thefe 
about fixty, and the latter about 
eighty-three years after the death of 
the faint. Unhappily, it feems not to 
have been the objedt of thofe good 
men to delineate the real life and 
character of the faint, but to give a 
marvellous detail of vifions, prophe- 
cies, and miracles, which they boldly 
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afcribed to him: it is but candid to 
fuppofe, that they themfelves believed 
what they wrote, and that their wrir- 
ings may have been of ule in thoefe ages 
of credulity and fable. 

“ The life of Columba is abundantly 
uncommon and interefting, independ- 
ent of thefe details; and his example, 
as it will in that cafe be more imitable, 
will be alfo the more ufeful.” P, 4, 


HIS LOVE OF PEACE, 

« COLUMBA, indeed, like a true 
miniller of the Prince of Peace, and of 
that gofpel which proclaims it, labour. 
ed for nothing fo much as to bring 
this blefling not only to families gnd 
individuals, but even to kingdoms, 
In the great council of Drimceat, he 
mediated fo effectually between the 
Scottifh and Irith Kings, that both 
agreed to refer their retpective claims 
to his own decifion, Thishe modeftly, 
and perhaps wifely, declined, that he 
might not incur. the difpleafure of 
either; but perfuaded them to refer 
the matter to Colman the fon of Com- 
gel, a man ¢ well verfed in facred and 
‘profane literature, and efpecially in 
“the antiquities of Ireland.’ His great 
influence was in like manner exerted 
in preferving peace between the Scots 
and Picts, and in compoling their dit- 
ferences, when any difference arofe, 
Equally refpected by beth, we find 
him going backwards and forwards 
from the one court to the other, 
always zealous and always fuccefsful 
in his endeavours to prevent or ter- 
minate the dire calamities of war. 
Thus, by his great influence, he often 
faved a torrent of bloodfhed both in 
Scotland and Ireland. The fame 
deference was paid to his counfels in 
both kingdoms, and the moft moment- 
ous affairs often referred to his deci- 
fion, Cairbre, the fon of Lugid Lams 
darg, milling a ftroke aimed at a fiag, 
killed his brother; which gave rife to 
a violent conteft between him and a 
remaining brother, about the inherit- 
ance of the one that was killed. Jn 
yain did the king and clergy ef Irela: d 
attempt to fettle the difference. The 


*« The venerable Bede, Camden, and others, ca!l him Columbanus, In the 
language of the country he is called Colum-cille (or Colum of the cells), from 


his having founded fo many churches and monatteries. 


Ireland, defcended from t 


He was a native of 


he royal family of that kingdom, aad nearly allied to 


the kings of Scotland; bora in the year 521, died gth June 597. Another 
eminent irith faint, of the name of Columbanus, whe Agusithed about the faine 
period, is often confounded with Sc, Columba,” , 
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contending parties, however, agreed 
fo refer it to the decifion of Columba. 
They accordingly came with a nume- 
rous train to lona, where the faint re- 
conciled them, and faved Ireland 
from civil war. Happy would it be 
for every age if the quarrels of kings 
and kingdoms could be fettled, as they 
were then, by being referred to fuch 
anumpire.” P. 64. 





ACCOUNT OF IONA AND OF COLUM- 
BA’s SUCCESSORS. 


“© BEFORE Columba died, he had 
got his chief feminary in Icolumkill, 
or Iona, put in fuch a flate, that he 
was able to fpeak with confidence of 
its future glory and fame. His dif- 
ciples accordingly fupported its credit 
for many ages, and {fupplied not only 
their own, but other nations, with 
learned and pious teachers. ¢ From 
* the neit of Columba,’ fays Odone!- 
lus, ©thefe facred duves took their 
* flight to all quarters.". The other 
Columbanus, who after {pending fome 
time in the monatiery of Bangor, 
paffed trom thence to France, atter- 
wards to Germany, and at lait to 
htaly, and ‘filled all thofe regions 
* with monatteries,’ paved the way for 
them in all thefe countries, into 
Which they poured in fuch numbers, 
thar Ypez (ia Chron. Geu.), and St. 
Bernard (Vit. Malachie), compare 
them to hives of bees, or to a fpread- 
ing flood. Foreign and Romifh wri- 
ters, accuftomed to diflinguith monks 
by their different orders, ipeak of the 
difciples of Columba in the fame mati- 
her, and call them by different names; 


fuch as ‘Ordo Apoftolicus,’ ¢ Orda 
‘ Divi Columba,’ ‘ Congregatio Co. 
«lumbina,’ and ¢ De pulchra Societa- 
‘ tis;’ but they themfelves feem to have 
affumed no other name than that of 
‘Famuli Dei, or Servants of God;’ 
or in their own language Gille-de, 
which was latinized into Kelledeus, 
whence the Englifh name of Culdees, 

««Tona continued to be the chief 
monaftery, and its abbots the heads of 
all monafteries and congregations of 
the followers of Columba, in Scotland 
and Ireland, for feveral ages, to which 
all its bifhops were fubject. The firft 
check to its celebrity was the invafion 
of the Norwegians and Danes, in the 
beginning of the ninth century. By 
them it was repeatedly pillaged and 
burnt, and its monks and abbots maf- 
facred. Soon after it came to be un- 
der their fettled dominion, together 
with the refit of the Wettern Ifles. As 
thofe barbarians held learning in no 
eftimation, the college of Iona, though 
it continued to exift, began to decline, 
and had its connexion with Britain and 
Ireland in a great meafure cut off, 
Dunkeld affeGied then, for fome time, 
to be the primate’s feat in Scotland, 
but did not long maintain its claims; 
for, about the end of the ninth, or 
beginning of the tenth century, the 
legend of St. Regulus, and the ap- 
parition of St. Andrew, were in- 
vented; in confequence of which, 
vith the aid of King Grig, St. An- 
drew’s came to be confidered as the 
principal fee of Scotland, and St. An- 
drew to be confidered as the tutelar 
faint inflead of St. Columba.”” Appen- 
dix, p. 161. 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
CELESTIAL and Terreftrial Globes 
on a new Conftruction, with the 
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Magnitudes. 3]. 13s. 6d. Cary, 
Strand. 
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Se Italiane, &c. Da Vincenzo 
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Wild Siz eb: : 


Grammatical Figures, and a Syftem 
of Rhetoric illufirated by Examples 
of clatlical Authority, 12mo, 1s.6d. 
bound. Law. 

General View of the Agriculture of 
the County of Argyll; with Obfer- 
vations on the Means of its Im- 
provement. By Jonny Smitu,D.D. 
With an Atlas Sheet Map, and 
a View of .the Duke of Argyle’s 
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Reliquie Divi Andree ; or the State 
of the Primitial See of St. Andrews: 
containing an Account of its Rife, 
Dignities, Jurifdictions, Privileges, 
and Revolutions: of the Church 
Benefices and Kirks depending there. 
on. With hiltorical Memoirs of the 
mott famous Prelates. By GEORGE 
Martin, of Clarmont, St. An- 
drews. 1685. Printed fromthe MS. 
at the Univerfity of St. Andrews. 
4to. 10s. 6d. Ogilvy. 

Lite of Columba, the Apoftle and 
Patron Saint of the ancient Scors 
and Piéts, and joint Patron of the 
{rith; commonly called Colum- 
Kille, the Apottle of the Highiands. 
By Joun SmitxH, D. D. Svo. 3s. 
Mundell, Edinburgh and Glafgow ; 
Wright, London. 

Memoirs, illuftrating the Hiftory of 
Jacobinitm. A ‘Tranilation from 
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ee 8vo. 78. Booker. 

Memoirs of Mary Wollftonecraft God- 
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Robinjons. 
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Obfervations, &c. on “ An A& for 
“oranting to his Majetty an Aid 
‘*and Contribution for the Profecu- 
** tion of the War.”” With various 
practical Tables and Forms. With 
the Act at large, and an Index.- 
Svo. 3s. 6d. 

*,* The Obfervations feparate. 1.6. 
Bunney, Crane-Court. 
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Pofthumous Works of the Author of 
a Vindication of the Rights of Wo- 
man (Maxy WoLzsTon:cRarT 
Gopwin). Edited by Wititam 
Gopwin. 4vol. fmall 8vo. 145. 
Fobnfin, Robinfons. 

Theie Volumes contain the Editor’s 
and Author's Prefaces—The Wrongs 
o! Wonian; or Maria: a Fragment— 
The firft Book of a Series of Leffons 
tor Children—LXXVIIL. Letters on 
various Subjeéts—Letter on the pre- 
fent Character of the French Nation 
~-Fragment of Letters on the Manage- 
ment ot Infants—Letters toMr. Juhn. 
fon—Extract of the Cave of Iancy, a 
Tale (begun in the Year 178}, but never 
completed }—On Poetry, aud our Relith 
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for the Beauties of Nature——Hints 

(chiefly defigned to have been incorporated 

in the Second Part of the ** Vindication 

“* of the Rights of Woman”). 

An Effay on Humanity to Animals. 
By THomas Younc, A.M. Svo. 
38. Cadell and Davies. 

The Treatife of Cicero ** de Officiis ;” 
or his Tredtite of moral Dury 5 
tranflaced and accompanied wnh 
Notes and Obfervations, by WIL- 
LiaM M‘Cartner, Minifter of 
Old Kilpatrick. 8vo. 5s. Rubinjons; 
Bell and Co. Edinburgh. 

Arittode’s ithics and Politics. By Dr. 
GILLigs. 2 vol. 4to. 2], 2s. See 
Pp. 37. Straban, Cadell. 

Reflections on ‘he late Augmentation 
of the Englith Peerage. To which 
are added, a ihort Account of the 
Peers in the Reign of Q. Elizabeth, 
and a Catalogue of all the Km shts 
created in that illu(tricus Reign. 
38. 6d. 8vo. Robjon. 

Recherches fur |’Ujage des Radeaux 
pour une Defcente. Par M. ***, 
Colonel au Corps de Condé. 8vo. 
1s. Dulau, De Boffe. 

Addrefs to the People of Great Britain. 
By R. Warson, Lord Bilhop of 
Landaff. 8vo0. (a cheap Edition.) 34. 
Faulder. 

A Reply to fome Parts of the Bifhop 
of Landatt’s Addreis to the People 
of Great Britain. By GiLtBert 
WakerFietp, B. A. Svo. 1s. 6d. 
Cuthell, 

An Antwer to the Bithop of Landaff’s 
Addrefs to the People of England. 
By BenJAMIN KINGSBURY. 8vO. 
1s. No. 85, Piccadilly; Wefiley. 

Proceedings at the quarterly general 
Court at the KE. India Houfe, Sept. 
27, and Dec. 20, 1797. By Wii- 
LIAM WoopFALL. 8vo. 33. 
Debrett, Chapman. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 
A Natural Hiftory of the Infeés of 
China. By E. Donovan. Coloured. 
4to. No. 1, 38. 6d. White, Faulder. 


NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 


Eficlile, By M. pe Frorian, Au- 
thor of Numa Pompilius, &c, With 
an Eifay upon Paftoral. Tranflated 
from the French by Mrs. Susanna 
CuMMYNG. 2 vol. 1amo. 
—_— Lee and Hurft, 
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The Enamoured Spirit: a Novel. 
From the French of Le Diable 
Amoreux. Witha Frontifpiece re- 
prefenting the Cave of Portici. 
1zmo. 38, Lee and Hurft, Miller. 

Emily de Varmont; or Divorce dic- 
tated by Neceffity. To which are 
added, The Amours of Father Sé- 
vin, from the French of Louver. 
3 vol. samo. 10s. 6d. Kearfley. 

The Hiftory of my Father; or How it 
happened that | was born. A Ro- 
mance in twelve Chapters, from 
the German of Korzspuk. 12mo. 
38. 6d. Treppas. 

Calaf; a Perfian Tale. 2 vol. 12mo. 
98. Hookham. 

Derwent Priory; or Memoirs of an 
Orphan. 2 vol. 12mo. 6s. Symonds. 

Norman Banditti; or the Fortrefs of 
Courance: a Tale. By Feurx Ev- 
tra. avol. ros. 6d. Hookham. 

Life and Opinions of Sebaldus Nothan-. 
ker; from the German of Fr. 
Nicolai. By THomMas DurTON, 3 
vol. rzmo. 15s. Symonds. 

Elinor; orthe Worldas it is : a Novel. 
4 vol. 12mo. By Mary ANN 
Hanway. Lane. 


PHYSIC, ANIMAL ECONOMY. 


Effay on the Medicinal Properties of 
Factitious Airs; with an Appendix 
on the Nature of Blood. By Tipe- 
Rius Cava.Lo, F.R.S. 8vo. 55. 
Dilly, Elmftey. 

An Inquiry into the Nature and Origin 
of Mental Derangement. By Attx- 
ANDER CHRICHTON, M.D, 2 vol. 
Svo. 128. Cadell. 

Phyfiology; or an Attempt to explain 
the Functions and Laws of the Ner- 
vous Syftem; the Contraction of 
Mufculay Fibres; and the conftunt 

and involuntary Adcticns of the 

Heart, the Stomach, and the Oreans 

of Refpiration: by means of fimple 
and unvarying Principles, With 
Obfervations on the Intellectual 
Operations of (he Brain; andon the 
Diverfity of Senfations: with Re- 
marks on the Effects of Poifons; 
and an Explanation of the hxperi- 
ments of Galvani and others, on 
Animal Electricity. By KE. Peart, 
M.D. &c. 8vo, 65. RAMiller, Mur 
vay and Co, 

A Diflertation on artificial Teeth; 
with Plates, containing fixteen Fi- 
gies of various new Modes. By 


M. Du Bots DE CHEMANT. 28. 6d, 
Dulau. 

Cafes of the fuccefsful Praétice of 
Vefice Lotura in the Cure of dif- 
eafed Bladders. By Jesse Foor. 
Svo. 2s. Becket. 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


Knave or not; aComedy. By Tuo. 
HOLCROFT. 8vo. 28, Robinfons. 

Blue Beard; or Female Curiofity: a 
dramatic Performance. By Grorce 
CoLMAN. 8vo. 18. 6d. Cadell. 

The Myfterious Marriage; or the 
Heirfhip of Rofelva: a Play, in 
Three Acts. By Harrior Lex, 
8vo. 2s. Robinfons. 

Henriade tranflated ; Second (and laft) 
Part. 4to. ros. 6d, Booker. 

Liberality ; or Memoirs of a decayed 
Macaroni: a poetical Narrative. By 
the Author of the New Bath Guide, 
1s. 4to. Cadell and Davies, 

Hunter’s Tribute. 12mo. 5s. 
38. Cadell. 

The Druriad. gto. 15. 6d. See p. 38. 
Richardfon. 

Trifles of Helicon. By CHarLotte 
and Sopuia KING. 8vo. 3s. Ridge 
way. 

The Golden Mean; a Satire: Dialogue 
Fir and Second. 8vo. 1s, 6d. 
Faulder. 


See p. 


POLITICS, POLIFICAL ECONOMY. 


A Poil{cript to an Addrefs to the Pro- 
prietors of the Bank of England; 
with an Appendix, containing Ex- 
tracts from the Reports of the Secret 
Conimittees of the Houfes of Lords 
and Commons; Examination of 
Directors and others: and Extracts 
from the Communications between 
the Directors and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. By A. ALLAR- 
DYCE, Kiq. M. P. 4to. gs. Dedbrett, 
Richardfon. 

An Addrefs to the Landed Intereft on 
the Deficiency of Habitations and 
Fuel for the Ufe of the Poor. With 
Plates. By Wititiam Morton 
Pitt, Ffq. M.P. &vo. 2s, 6d. 
Elmfley, Rivington, Hatchard. 

Tableau. Hiftorique et Politique de 
l’Adminiftration de la Republique 
Frangaife pendant l’ Année 1797, des 
Caufes qui ont amenée la Revolution 
du Se; tembre 4, et des fes Refultats. 
ParSir Francis D’lvsRNOIS. 8v0. 
6s. Elmfley, De Boffe, Boofey. 
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Camille Jordan, Deputé du Rhone, a 
{es Commettans, fur la Revolution 
du 18 Fructidor. 8vo. 3s. Peltier. 

The Caufes of the Decline and Fall of 
Public Confidence ; “or the Dangers 
of the State. in a Letter to Lord 
Moira. 8vo. 18.6d. Clarke, New 
Bond Street. 


Appeal to the People of England, occa- , 


fioned by the late Proclamation of 
the French Directory. 8vo. as. 
Debrett. 

A Second Letter to Earl Moira on the 
commercial Situation of Treland. 
By the Author of a Letter to his 
Lordhip in Defence of his Majefty’s 
Minifters and of the Army in Ire- 
land. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Bell. 

Thoughts on a French Invafion ; with 
Reference to the Probability of its 
Succefs, and the proper Means of 
refitting it. By HAVILLAND Le 
Mesurier, Eiq. 8vo. 18. Wright. 

Hints towards an improved Sytem of 
Taxation, extending to all Perfons 
in exact Proportion to their Pro- 
perty,and without any Kind of In- 
veftigation or Difclofure of their 
Circumftances; with an Appendix, 
recommending a Plan, arifing from 
this Syftem, for the Inftitution of a 
National Bank. 8vo. 1s. Murray, 
Harding. 

Pacification; or the Safety and Prac- 
ticubility of a Peace with France de- 
monftrated: with Remarks .upon 
the Advantages of a Change of 
Miniftry, and the Dangers which 
threaten both Nations by an ob- 
ftinate Perfeverance in the War. 
8vo. 18. Jordan, Chapple. 

Remarks on the Conduct of Oppofi- 
tion duriag the prefent Parliament. 
By Georrrry Moweray, Efq. 

_Svo. 2s. 6d. Wrigh:. 

Three Letters of RoGer O‘Confor, 
now a Prifoner in Cork, to Earl 
Camden: together with the Letter 
and Affidavits of Lieut. Samuel 
Speare, and Citizen Hebert, a French 
Prifoner. 8vo. 18. Yobnfon, Fordan. 

Monror’s View of the Conduct of 
theAmerican Executive. 8vo. 25,6d. 
See p 62. Ridgway. 

A Short Addiefs to the Public; con- 
taining fome Thoughts how the Na- 
tional Debt may be reduced, fome 
of the internal Taxes diminifhed, or 
perhaps abolifhed, and the Supplies 
raifed within the Year. Fletcher, 
— Rivington, Debrett, Lon- 

on. 
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A Letter to the Marquis of Lorn on 
the Prefent Times. By Donatp 
CampBeELt, Efq. of Barbreck. 8vo. 
1s. 6d. Chavaffe, Dorfet Street. 

Earneft and feridus Refleétions on the 
Urgency of the prefent Crifis, and 
the only two Alternatives which it 
offers. By a Layman, 8vo. 1s. 
Hatchard, Rivington. 

A Letter to the Seceders from Par. 
liament. 8vo. 6d. Fletcher, Oxford; 
Rivington, Hatchard, London, 

Unite or Fall. By the Ear of Car- 
LISLE. 12mo. 6d. Wright. 


THEOLOCY. 


A Guide to the Church, in feveral 
Difcourfes ; to which are added, two 
Poftfcripts ; the Firft to thofte Mem- 
bers of the Church who occafionally 
frequent other Plices of Public 
Worthip; the Second to the Clergy. 
By the Rev. Cuartes Daugeny. 
8vo. 78. Cadell and Davies. 

A thort Apology for Apoftacy. By 
Hucu MircHeir, M. A. 8yo. 
1s. 6d. Fobn/on. 

Leétures in Divinity, delivered in the 
Univerfity of Cambridge. By Joun 
Hey, D.D. 4vol. 8vo. 11. Deigh. 
ton, Cambridge; Payne, Rivington, 
London, 

A Sermon at the Cathedral Church of 
St. Paul, Dec. 19, 1797, being the 
Day appointed fora General Thankf- 
giving. By Grorce Loxp BisHoP 
of LincoLn. 4to. 18. Cadell. 

A Sermonat5St. Mary Woolneth, Lom- 
bard Street, Dec. 19, 1797, the Day 
of General Thankfgiving. By Jonn 
Newron. 8vo. 18. Johufon. 

A Form of Prayer for a General Faft, 
on Wednefday, 7th of March. 4to. 
6d. 8vo. 3d. Eyre and Strahan. 

Leland’s View of the Deiftical Writers. 
New Edition. 2 vol. Svo. 12s. 
Cadell. 
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An Explanatory Pronouncing Dic- 
tionary of the French Language; 
wherein the Sound and Articulation 
of every Syllable is diftinétly marked 
according to the Me: hod adopted by 
Walker in his Pronouncing Dittio- 
nary; and containing pretatory Di- 
rections for ufing the fame. By 
L’Agnee’ Tarpy, Mafter of the 
liberal Arts in the Univerfity of 

L 2 Paris. 
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Paris. Small 8vo. Pocket Volume. 
4s. bound. Subfcrip ions received by 
Clarke, New Bond Street; L? Homme, 
93,New Bond Street; Gardner, Strand; 
Sewell, Cornbill; Caovke, Oxford; 
Deighton, Cambridge, &c. &c. 

Memoirs of the Life and Adminiftra- 
tion of Sir Robert Walpole, Farl 
of Orford; with original Corre- 
{pondence, and authentic Papers, 
never before publifhed. By WiL- 
u1aM Coxe, M.A. &c. 3 vol. 4to. 
Cadell. 

By Subfcription: The Pofhumous 
“Works of Rosrrr Burns; with 
fome Account of his Life and Cha- 
racter, and a Critique upon his 
Writings: containing alfo his Cor- 
refpondence, Lyrics, and other 
Poems. With a Portrait. Subferip- 
tions (One Guinea) received by 
Cadell, Edwards, Nicol, London; 
Creech and Balfour, Edinburgh ; 
M‘Creery, Liverpool. 

A Svftem of Familiar Philofophy ; 
being the Courfe ufually read by 
Mr. A. Waker. Hluftrated with 
Plates and Diagrams. ‘To be com- 
prifed incne vol. 4i0. or 3 vol. 8vo, 
The Price not to exceed 1. 5s. 
Subferiptions received by Mr. Wal- 
ker, Conduit Srreet,; Kearfley, Fleet 
Street. 

Cary’s Actual Survey of the Roads 
in Great Britain; with the Diftunces 
accurately ftated, &c. &c. 1 vol. 
8vo. Cary, Strand. 

An Account of the Houfe of Holland, 
from authentic Records. With the 
Arms coloured. a1. 18. to Sub- 
fcribers. 

Letters and Correfpondence, Public 
and Private, of the Right Hon. 

- Henry St. John Lord Vifcount Bo- 
lingbroke, during the Time he was 
Secretary to Queen Anne; with 
State Papers, Explanatory Noies, and 
a Tranflation of the Foreign Letters. 
By Girpert Parke. 2vol. gto. 
and 4 vol. 8vo. Rabinfons. 

The Architeét’s Carechifm, and Sur- 
veyor’s Vade Mecum: in which the 
Duties and Qualifications of an Ar- 
chiteét and Surveyor are clearly 
defined ; and thofe honourable and 
ufeful Profefions fully vindicated 
againft the Attacks which have been 
lately made on them in Weftmintter 
Hall. By the Author of the Critique 
en the North Front of the Bauk, 
&c. 

A Tour in Switzerland; or a View of 
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the prefent State of the Govern. 
ments and Manners of that Coun- 
try: with comparative Sketches of 
the prefent State of Paris. By HELen 
Maria WILLIAMS. 2 vol. 8vo. 
Robinfons. 

Epitile to Sir George Staunton on his 
Account of the Embaffy to China. 
By Perer Pinpar, Efq. 

Piety in Parade; or the Pilgrimage to 
St. Paul’s. Attributed to Peter 
Pinpar, Efq. 

The Hiftory of Great Britain, from 
the Revolution to the Acceffion of 
the Houfe of Hanover. By W. 
BELsHAM. Robinfons. 





PRINTS ann MAPS. 


Portraits of Writers concerning the 

_ Antiquities of England ; with Bio. 
graphical Sketches of their Lives, 
and a complete Lift of their Works, 
as far as they relate to the Topo- 
graphy of this Kingdom. 4to. Each 
Number containing three Portraits. 
5s. To be publithed mouthly. Rich. 
ardfon, Strand; White; Clarke; New 
Bond Street. 

Portraits to Granger’s Biographical 
Hiftory. No. 40. Containing Bithop 
Mews — Sir William Wadd — The 
Lady Guldeforde—Henry Haftings 
Earl of Euntington, 8vo, 5s. 4to. 
6s. Richardjon, Strand; Clarke, New 
Bond Street. 

Portraits to illuftrate Lyfons’s En- 
virons of Londun. 4to. No. 3 (and 
laft). Containing 14 Plates. 1, 1s. 
Large Paper, 11. 118. 6d. Richardjon, 
Strand ; Clarke, New Bond Street. 

Portraits of illuftrious Perfons of Scot- 
Jand; containing 21 Plates, from 
Originals in the Collections of the 
Earls of Bredalbane, Buchan, and 
Ancram, and R. Bull, Kfa : with 
Biographical Notices. Part V. 1] 15. 
Large Paper, 11.158. Herbert, Harding. 

Malcolm’s Views near London. No. 5. 
Containing two Views of Weftmin- 
fter-—Old Somerfet Houfe—Alder- 
man Curtis’s Villa—Red Houfe, 
Deptford. ato. 3s. Wilkie, Simco. 

The ltinerant. No. 15. Containing 
Views of Carlifle—Blarney Cattle, 
Cork — Ayton, Yorkthire — Bar- 
mouth, Merionethfhire. Folio. 3s. 
White, &c. 

ah | of Oxfordfhire, in 16 Sheets. 
By R. Davis. 31. 3s, Cary. 
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A whole Length Portrait of General 
Thadeus Kofcitifko, drawn by Stot- 
hard, from a Wax Model by Cathe- 
rine Andras. To be engraved by 
W. Sharp. Size 12 Inches by 1s. 
Subfcription 1]. 1s. Bowyer, Lon- 
don; Andras, Briftol and Bath. 

A whole Length Portrait of Lord Vif- 
eount Duncan. Painted byHoppner, 
for the Corporation of Dundee. En- 
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graved by Ward, in Mez. 28 Inches 
by 16. 11. 18. Proofs, 21. 2s. Boydell. 

Antiquities of Great Britain. Vol. 2. 
No. 3. Containing Views uf Chep- 
ftow Caftle, Ludlow Caftle, general 
View; ditto, interior View: and 
Salifbury Cathedral. Drawn by T. 
Hearne, F. S. A. Engraved by 
W. Byrne. 158. Byrne, Hearne, 
Edwards, White, Clarke, New Bond 
Street. 





Catalogue of Books and Pamphlets publifhed during the laf 
Six Months in 1797. (Continued from Page 40.) 


MISCELLANIES. 


A DICTIONARY of Quotations in 
moft frequent Ufe; from the 
Greek, Latin, French, Spanish, 
and Italian Languages. 12mo. 3s. 
Robinfons. 

Letter to the Rey. Mr. Warner, re- 
futing certain Affertions made by 
him refpecting the Authoret(s of the 
Rights of Women. 8vo. 6d. Parjons. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


A Collection of Rofes. By Mary 
Lawrence. Nos. 8.to16. Each 
containing three Plates. Coloured 
108. 6d. Lawrence. 

Treatife on the Culture of the Apple 
and Pear, and on the Manufa¢ture 
of Cyder and Perry. By T. A. 
Kwicut, Efq. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
Profor, Ludlow ; Longman, London. 

The Hiftory of Britith birds ; with Fi- 
gures engraved on Wood by T. 
Bewicx. Vol. 1. 8vo. 10s. 6d, 
Royal 8vo. 13s. Robinfons. 


NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 


Ranfpach; or Myfteries of a Caftle. 
By the Author of Edward de Cour- 
cy. 2 vol. 12mo. 78. Richards, Ut- 
toxeter, Richardfon, London. 

Adeline de Courcy. 2 vol. 12ino. 6s. 
Cadell. 

The Orphan of Bollenbach ; or Poly- 
carp the Adventurer... 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
Boofey. f 

An Old Friend with a New Face. By 
Mrs, Parsons. 3 vol. 12mo. 10s.6d, 
Longman. 

The Beggar Girl and her Benefattors. 
By Mrs, Bennett. 7 vol. 12M. 
al. ais, 6d, Lane, Biller. 


The Englifh Nun. S8vo. 4s. 6d. Lane. 

The Church of St. Siffrid. 4 vol. 
12mo. 14s. Robinfons, 

The Submiffions of Dependence. 
12m0. 3s. 6d. Hookham. 

Clara Lennox; or the Diftreffed Wi- 
dow. By Mrs. Leg. 2 voi. 12mo. 
7s. Parfons. 

Palmiraand Ermana. By Mrs. Meeks. 
3 vol. r2mo. 10s. 6d. Lane. 

The Shrove Tide Child; or the Son 
of a Monk. 2 vol. Small 8vo. 8s. 
Lee and Hurft. 

Cinthelia; or Woman of Ten Thou- 
fand. By George Wager. 4vol. 
12mo. 148. Crofby. 

Parental Duplicity ; or the Power of 
Artifice. 3 vol. 1zmo, 10s. 6d. 
Kearfley. 

Ifidora of Gallicia. By Mrs. Hueitt. 
2 vol. r2mo. 6s. Lee and Hurft. 

Walfingham ; or the Pupil of Nature, 
By Mary Rosinson. qvol. 12mo 
16s. Longman. 

The Knights; or Sketches of the He- 
roic Age. 3 vol. r2mo. gs. Ogilay. 


PHYSIC AND ANIMAL ECONOMY. 


M‘Lesan’s Account of the Mortality 
at St. Domingo. 8vo. 6s. Ca /ell, 
Qurlines of a Courfe of Lectures on 
Chemifiry. By T. Garnett, M.D. 

Cadell 

Ob/ervations on apparent Death, frony 
Drowning, Suffocation, &c. By 
James Currit, M.D. 8vo. 28. 6d. 
Fobrjan. 

Medical Reports on the Effects of 
Warer, cold and warm, as a Re- 
medy in Fevers, whether applied to 
the Surface of the Body, or ufed 
as a Drink, &c. By JaMESCURRIE, 
M. D. 8vo. 6s. Cadell. on 

li- 
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Differtation on the chemical and me- 
dical Properties of the Briftol Hot- 
welt Water; with practical Obfer- 
vations on the Prevention and Treat- 
ment of Pulmonary Confumption. 
By A. Carrick, M.D. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Cadell. 

Obfervations in Defence of a Bill for 
erecting the Corporation of Sur- 
-geons into a College. By THomas 
CHevaLier, A. M. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Fobnfon. 

Practical Obfervations on the Difeafe 
of the Joints called the White Swell- 
ing, and on Scrotulous Abjceiles. By 
Bryan CRowTHER, Surgeon. 8vo. 
38- Robinjons. 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


The Reign of Liberty; a Poetical 
Sketch. By JoszpH JAcKsON. 4to. 
1s, Parfons. 

The Leafer: being a Selection from 
Pope’s Poetical Works. 24mo. 2s, 
Wills. 

“The Selector; the Poetical Works of 
Gold{mith, Gray, Somervile, and 
Falconer. 24mo. 2s. or 6d. each. 
Wills, 

Britannia; a Poem. By SAMUEL 
Hurt WIitcocke. 8vo. 3s. Dilly, 

. 4to. 25. 6d. 
Richardfon. 

An Ode to Kofciufko. By F. H. Cary, 
4to. 1s. Cadell, 

The Works of Pope, with Notes and 
Iluftrations, by J. Warton, D.D. 
g vol. Svo. 3), ras. Cadell, Ge. 

The Country Parfon; a Poem. By 
the Rev. J. BipLaKe. 4to. IS. 
Cadell. 

The Valesof Wever; a Loco-defcrip- 
tive Poem. By J. GisBoRrNE. 4to. 
58. Stockdale. 

Lyric Poems. 4to. 6s. Robinfon. 

Cheap Living, a Comedy. By Fre- 
DERIC REYNOLDS, 8vo. 28. Ro- 
binfons. 

Trip to the Nore. 8vo. 1s. Cawthorne. 

Icelandic Poetry; or the Edda of 
Saemund: tranflated into Englith 
Verfe. With Notes, by A. 8, 
Corte. 8vo. 8s. Robinfons. 

Poem on the Authors of the Baviad 
and the Purfuits of Literature. By 
Mr. JERNINGHAM. 4to. 15. 6d. 
Rivington. 

An Elegy on the Death of Edmund 
Burke. By Mrs, WEsT. 4to. 15. 
Longman. : 
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Poetry, Mifcellaneous and Dramatic. 
By an Artilt. 8vo. 3s. 6d. Cadell. 

Poems. By J. Hucks, A.M, 8vo. 
38. 6d. Debrett. 


POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECO- 
NOMY. 


Principles of the Conititution of Eng- 
land. 1s. Debrett. 
An Appeal on the Subject of the 
Englith Conftitution. By J. Carr- 
WRIGHT, Efq. 8vo. 6d. Fohnfon. 

An Eifay on the Caufes and Viciflitudes 
of the French Revolution. 1s. 6d. 
Debrett. 

Three Letters on the Failure of the late 
Negotiations. 1s. Jordan. 

Reflections on the Irith Confpiracy. 
28. Wright. 

Letter to karl Moira, in Defence of 
Minifters, refpecting Ireland. 1s. 
Stockdale. 

Obiervations on a late Addrefs to the 
Citizens of Dublin. 1s. 6d. Debdrert. 

Effential Principles of the Wealth of 
Nations, in Oppofition to Smith. 
Svo. 38. Beckett. . 

De la Penfée du Gouvernement. Par 
B. BARRERE. 8vo. 48. Sobnfon. 

Montefquieu peint d’aprés fes Ouvra- 
ges. Par B. BARRERE. 8VO. 45. 
‘tohnfon. 

The Origin of Government. By S. 
Perry. 8vo. 6d. Fordan. 

National Danger, and the Means of 
Safety. By A. Younc, Efq. 8vo. 
1s, 6d. Richardfon. 

Obfervations on Mr.Grattan’s Addrefs 
to the Citizens of Dublin. 1s. 6d. 
Debrett, 

A View of the prefent State of Ireland. 
8vo. 18. Fordan, 

Inquiry into the Connexion between 
the Minifter and the Bank Directors. 
Svo. 18. Fobnfon 

Letter to Sir W. Pulteney, on the 
bank. By W. Prayrair. 8vo. 1s. 

Thoughts on the conftitutional Prin- 
ciples of Finance. 8vo. 2s. Rabinfons, 

Addrefs to the Proprietors of the Bank 
of England. By A. ALLARDYCE, 
M.P. 8vo. 1s. Richardfon. 

Thoughts on the Defence of Property. 
By Uvepate Price. 12mo. 1. 
Debreit. 

Sketch of financial and commercial 
Affairs in the Autumn of 1797. 
8vo. 28. 6d. Wright, 

Principles of Government. By Sir 
W. Jones. Republifhed with Notes, 
by T. S. NoRGATE. 8vo. 2s. od 

The 
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The Art of governing a Kingdom to 
Advantage. 8vo. 18. Evans and 
Bone. 

Analyfis of Smith’s Wealth of Nations, 
By J. Joyce. 8vo. 5s. Rodinjous. 

Memoirs, illuftrating the Hiftory of 
Jacobinifm. From the French of 
the ApBE BarRueL. Vol. Il. con- 
taining the Antimonarchical Con- 
{piracy. 8vo. 7s. Booker. 

An Appendix to the Stocks ; examin- 
ed and compared: containing the 
Particulars of the Additions that 
have been made to each Stock, to 
Midfummer 1797. By W, Fair- 
MAN. &8vo. 18. Fcbufon. 

Difperfion of the gloomy Apprehen- 
fions on the Decline of our Corn- 
Trade. By the Rev. Joun How- 
LETT. 8vo. 18. 6d. Richardfon. 

The Works of ALGERNON SypDNEY, 
By W.ScotrT. 8vo. 4s. Fobnfun. 

A Query on Political Conjectures, 
Svo. 18.6d. Elmfley. 

An Effay on National Credit; or an 
Attempt to remove the Apprehen- 
fions of thofe who have Money in 
the Funds. By C. L. A. Parye. 
8vo. ts. Marjfh. 

The Britifh Crifis; or the Diforder of 

By No 


the State at its Height. 
Royal Phyfician. Svo. 1s. Symonds. 
The Impolicy of partial Taxation con. 


fidered. vo. 18. Debrett. 

Mr. Erskine’s Speech on the Trial 
of Williams. 12mo. 4d. Jordan. 

Mr. Grattan’s Addrefs to his Con- 
ftitutents, on his Seceflion. $8vo. 
6d. Fordan. 

Read or be Ruined: ar Obfervations 
on the Financial Progrefs of the 
prefent War. Svo. 2s. ordan. 

Speech of a Patriot King to his Par- 
liament. 8vo. 6d. Crojly. 

A Second Letter to Mr, Erfkine. By 
J. Girrorp. 8vo. 2s. Longman. 

Who were the Aggretlors? Addretled 
to Mr. Giiford. By C. Saunpgks, 
L. L. D. 8vo. 1s. Symonds. 

Three Memorials on the French Af- 
fairs; written in 1791, 1792, 1793. 
By EpmMunpD Burks. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Rivington. 

A Defence of the French Emigrants. 
By T. G. pe Latty Totvenpat. 
8vo. 7s. Longman. 

Vindicie Regie; or a Defence of the 
Kingly Office. 8vo. 2s. Wright. 
Letter to C. J. Fox, on his Speech at 
the Shakefpeare Tavern, O&. 10. 
From a Yeoman of England. Sve. 

1s, Stckdele, 
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The Voice of Truth to the People of 
England, of all Ranks, on Lord 
Malmefbury’s Return from Liile. 
Bvo. 18. 6d. Rivingtons. 

Two Letters on the Conduct of our 
domeftic Politics, &c. 8vo. 25. 
Rivingtons. 

Obfervations on the Eftablithment of 
the Bank of England, and on the 
Paper Currency of the Country. By 
Sir Francis BarInG, Bart. S8vo. 
1s. 6d. Sevell. 

An Addrefs to the County of Kent, 
on their Petition to the King, &c. 
By Lorp Rokesy. 8vVO. 15. 
Debrett. 

Anecdotes of the Founders of the 
French Republic, and other emi- 
nent Characters who have diftin. 
guifhed themfelves in the Progrefs 
of the French Revolution. Witha 
Frontifpiece. i2mo. 5s. Jvbnfon. 

A Third Letter to a Member of Par- 
liament, on the Propofal for Peace 
with the regicide Directoryof France. 
By the late EoMuND BuRKE. 8vo. 
38. Riwingtons. 

Addrefs to the People of the Britith 
Empire. By Ropert Macrar- 
LANE. $vo. 6d. Lee and Hurf. 

The Principles of Government, ina 
Dialogue between a Gentleman and 
a Farmer. By WILLIAM JONEs. 
Svo. as. 6d. Lee and Hurf. 


_ Authentic Papers. which pafled in the 


late Neotiation at Lifle; prefented 
to the Houfe of Commons, Nov. 3, 
1797- With an Appendix, con- 
taining his Majefty’s Declaration, 
&e. 8vo. 2s. Wright. 

Speech of the Earl of Moira, on the 
prefent dreadful and alarming State 
of Ireland. 8vo. 3d. Chapple. 

An Appeal to the fober Underftand- 
ings of Englifhmen, on the prefent 
State of Ireland. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
Hatchard. 

Supply without Burden: to which is 
prefixed, a Proteft againft Law 
Taxes. By Jeremy BENTHAM, 
Kfg. S8vo. 3s. Deorett. 

A Familiar Epiftle to W. Pigt, on his 
Apottacy. $vo. 1s. Rickman. 

The Root of the Evil. 8vo. 2s. 
Debrett. 

Speeches in the Houfe of Commons, 
on Mr. Pitt’s new Syftem of Finance. 
8vo. 6d. Fordan. 

Mr. Pitt’s Bill for augmenting the 
Alletfed Taxes examined, and the 
Caufe cf Landlords pleaded. 3vo. 
1s. obnfon, 


PRINTS. 
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PRINTS. 

The Abfent Father; or the Sorrows 
of War. Painted by SINGLETON, 
engraved by Nutter. 10s. 6d. 
plain: in Colours 11. 15. Jebinyes. 

The Parent reftored; or the Bleflings 
of Peace. By SincLeTON and 
NuTTER. tos. 6d. plain: in Co- 
lours rl. 1s. Feffryes. 

Portrait of Milton, trom P. V. Pas. 
5s. Boydell. ; 

View of Lynn Market-Place., Painted 
by Be TcHeR, engraved by Pot. 
LARD. 158. Macklin. 


THEOLOGY, 


Lecturesin Divinity, in the Univerfity 
ot Cambridge. By Jonnw Hey, D.D. 
Vol. 1. Li. LI. 8v0. 15s. Deighton. 

A Defence of the Old Teftament, in 
Aniwer to Paine’s Age of Keaton. 

By D. Levi. 


Part il, 
Fcbnjon, 
Tlluftration of the prefent great Oc. 
ciyrences, by Prophecy. From the 
German. 8vo. 65.60. Maishews. 
Profpecius; with Specimens.of a new. 
Polyglot Bible, in, Quarto, for the 
Uje-ot Enghth Students. By J. 
Pratt, M.A. ato. 1s. Rivirigtons, 
Eifay on-the Advantages of Revela- 
tion, from its being conveyed in the 
Form of tiiftory, By J. S. Cos- 
BALD. 8vo. 1s. -Rivingtons. 

A Diflertanen on the Villon contained 
in the {gcond Chapter of Zachaiiah, 
By T. Wintrit, B. D. is. 6d. 
Revingtons. 
he Beauties of Henry, feleéted from 
hiss kxpefition, «By f.. Garp. 
temo. 48. 6d.-. Button. 

A Layman’s Proteft againft the Blaf- 
phemy of T. Paine. By J. Pap- 
MAN, Jun. 1s2mo. 38. 6d. Conder. 

Remarks on Revelation and Infi- 
delity. By a Literary Society in 
Edinburgh. 12mo, 38. Vernor-and 
Hood. 

The Do&trine of the Church of Rome 
examined... By B. J. BRAMWICH. 
8vo,.2s. Pridden. 

Inquiry into the Nature and Extent of 
the Infpiration of the Apoftles, &c. 
By W. Parry. 2s. Conder. 

Defence of the Prifoners in York 
Cattle, for not paying Tithes, 
again(t the Charges of George 
Markham. 4d. . Philips. 

Form of, Prayer and Thankfgiving for 
December 19. gto. 3d, Straban, 


Svo. 48. 
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An Apology for Human Nature. By 
the late Rev. CHARLES BULKLEY, 
1zmo. 28. 6d. ‘Fobnfon. 

Letter to the Diffenters at Yarmouth 
from THOMAS MARTIN. 8vo. is, 
Fobnfon. 

Neale’s Hiftory of the Puritans. Anew 
Edition, enlarged. By Dr. TouL- 
MIN. 5 vol. 8vo. 1]. 168. Fobnfon, 

Seleét Effays on Scriptural Subjects. 
By N. MEREDITH. 12mo. 2s. 6d, 
Matthews. 

Syftem of Divinity, for Schools, By 
J. G. BurcxHarpt, D. D. 3s. 
bound. Robinjens. 

The mora! and religious Ufe of a 
Devil. By G. H. LeycestTer. 
1s. 6d. Rivingtons. 

Argumentum -ad Hominem; a Dif- 
courfe on the clerical Character, and 

. its Obligations. 4to. 18. Chapman. 

The Intutficiency of the Light of Na- 
ture, exemplified in the Vices and 
Depravity of the Heathen World. 

Including Strictures on Paine’s Age 
of Reafon, &c, 8vo. 1s. 6d. Arch. 

Manual of the Theophilanthropes, or 
Aderers of God, and Friends of 

_ Men, eftablifhed at Paris. 12mo. 
6d. Darton and Harvey. 

Obfervations on the Increafe of Infi- 
delity. By JossPH PRiIESTLEY,, 
L. L. D. &c. 8vo. 35. 6d. Fobnfon, 

Vindication of the much controverted 
Pafflages, Deut. vii. 2, 5. and xv. 
16, 17. wherein the Objections of 
Thomas Paine and Dr. Geddes are 
-refuted. By GrorGe Benjoin, of 
Jefus College, Cambridge. 8vo. as. 
R:vingtons ; Clarke, New Bend Street. 

A critical and practical Ehicidation of 
the Morning and* Evening Prayer. 
By Jonn SHipHernp, M. A. 8yvo. 
78. Rivingtons. 

Difcourfes on different Subjects. By 
GeorGs ]. HuntincForp, D, D.. 
Vol. IL. 8vo. 6s. Cadell. 

Six Sermons, preached before the late 
Lord Mayor. By G.S. Towner. 
38. Rivingtons. ° 

Sermons at the Bampton Leé€ture, in 
1797. By W. Panem, L, L. D. 8vo. ~ 
58. Riwingtons. . 

Eight Sermons at Lady Moyer’s Lec- 
tures, in 1757. By W, CLEMENTS. 
Svo. as. Rivingtons. 

Sermons by S. Hayes. 8vo, 5s, Cadell 
and Davies. " 

Sermons on the Evidences of Revela.° 
tion. By JosePH “PRIESTLEY, 


L.L. D., &c,:8¥0,. 78, Fobufon, 


(Lo be continued ) 





